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HE practice of reserving without payment sleeping car ac- 
commodations that are not used is attaining such an extent 

as to suggest the advisability of curtailing or abolishing the priv- 
ilege of reservation, in the interest of the public as well as of the 
railways. This is particularly true in the larger cities. A busi- 


ness man in Chicago expects to have to go to New York on 
some day next week. He telephones for a lower berth or a 
compartment, knowing that if he does not go the reservation will 
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cost him nothing, even if he fails to notify the road to cancel it. 
Meanwhile, some one who wants to pay for accommodations is 
told that no space is available, and goes to another road, or an- 
other car is put on. If the first man does not go the road 
hauls empty space which might have been filled, possibly an extra 
car. If the second man unwillingly takes an upper berth and 
finds vacant lowers on the train he is inclined to criticize. It has 
become a common thing for frequent travelers to reserve ac- 
commodations that they have only an uncertain expectation of 
using, frequently on two or three roads for successive days, caus- 
ing one, two or three roads to haul empty space or extra cars, 
and inconveniencing other people. While the practice of allow- 
ing sleeping car accommodations to be reserved in advance with- 
out payment was undoubtedly a real convenience to many trav- 
elers before it was abused, it is questionable if its continuance 
under present conditons can be justified. The added conven- 
ience of a few is gained at the cost of inconvenience to a larger 
number. If the man who benefits by the practice does not be- 
lieve this let him reverse the situation, and apply for accommoda- 
tions for an unexpected trip at a time when he will be obliged 
to wait for some one to cancel a reservation, or to go by another 
road. Two or three years ago the roads in the Western Passen- 
ger Association discussed a proposal to discontinue free reserva- 
tions, but no action was taken. One leading western line now 
refuses to reserve accommodations until they are paid for, and it 
is probable that the subject will be brought up again. The condi- 
tions could be improved without hardship to any one by requiring 
payment for all reservations when made, with a provision for a 
refund if notice of cancellation were given within a reasonable 
time. 





HEN a strike by the firemen of the eastern railways was 
imminent, Victor Berger, the Socialist member of the 
House of Representatives from Milwaukee, Wis., introduced a 
bill for government acquisition of railways. The measure evi- 
dently was predicated on the theory that under government 
ownership railway strikes would be less likely. This is a theory 
often advanced by advocates of government ownership. It is 
a theory that the historical facts do not sustain. A bad strike 
took place on the state railways of Victoria in 1903. The prime 
minister notified the enginemen’s.and firemen’s unions that they 
must withdraw from affiliation with the central labor organiza- 
tion, the Trades Hall. He feared such affiliation would embroil 
the railway employees in labor quarrels with which they had 
no concern. The answer to him was that unless his notice was 
withdrawn within 15 hours all the enginemen and firemen would 
strike; and this they did. The public sided with the government 
and the strike collapsed. This was followed by legislation, still 
in effect, which prohibits any employee of the Victorian govern- 
ment from taking any part whatever in politics except to vote 
for members of Parliament. An illustration of the fact that 
under government ownership railway employees may dictate to 
the management, instead of the management to the employees, 
was afforded by an incident that occurred in Italy soon after 
government operation of railways was resumed in that country 
in 1905. Discipline at Rome was bad. The Minister of Public 
Works decided to transfer there the district manager at Milan 
and give nim authority over the whole States System. This 
officer had the reputation of a severe disciplinarian. When the 
railway employees heard of the change they sent.a deputation 
to the Minister of Public Works to notify him that they would 
all strike if the appointment were persisted in, and the Minister 
of Public Works yielded. The public’s recollection of the great 
railway strike in France in 1910 must still be fresh. The two 
state railways, as well as the five large private railways, were 
involved. The resulting demoralization is graphically described 
in the report of the board which arbitrated the controversy be- 
tween the eastern railways in this country and their locomotive 
engineers. The government took summary and effective action, 
which in similar circumstances could not be duplicated in the 
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United States. The ministers on the very day the strike was 
declared ordered the employees to join their colors for three 
weeks’ military training: The “military training” assigned was 
that of returning to their work on the railways. Disobedience 
would be punished by military law. The strike was broken. 
The next day trains were running into Paris. The advocates 
of government ownership who say, or imply, that under it strikes 
would not occur presume too much on public ignorance. 


* appears certain that the preserit Congress will pass a bill 
for a valuation of railways (as amended by the Senate). 
The status of the proposed bill at the time we go to press is 
indicated by the report printed in another column. As the two 
houses seem to be in accord, further serious amendment is 
not to be expected. There is being manifested a desire 
by the more radical members of Congress to get through 
a measure giving instructions regarding the way the valuation 
shall be made that would tend to hold the amount of the appraisal 
down to the practical minimum. The decisions of the federal 
courts have not covered the entire subject of valuation. There 
are, however, certain points to be considered which the Supreme 
Court specifically mentioned in its opinion in the Nebraska rate 
case. These include the original cost of construction and of 
permanent improvements, the probable cost of reproduction and 
the market value of stocks and bonds. In subsequent decisions 
in public utility cases—for example, in the Consolidated Gas case 
—the court has said with equal definiteness that the value to be 
considered is the present value, and that if the value of a public 
utility has increased since it was built that is the concern’s good 
fortune and it has a right to benefit by it. There are some people, 
including some members of Congress, who would like to have 
the proposed valuation based on the original cost of construction. 
In other words, they deny the right of a public utility to profit 
by, the “unearned increment” in its real estate. Others would 
exclude from consideration the investment that has been made 
from earnings. Others would base the appraisal entirely on the 
physical machine, and make no allowance for “going value.” 
All these proposals are at variance with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Nothing but harm can result from making a 
valuation that does not give full weight to all of the factors 
mentioned by the court. If any of these factors are left out the 
valuation will be made lower than the decisions warrant. The 
public will be given the impression that the value of the railway 
properties is less than it actually is. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should then try to regulate’ rates and earn- 
ings on the basis of the valuation the courts would reverse 
it. That large part of the public that wishes to see railway rates 
made as low as possible would be disappointed, and unfair senti- 
ment against the courts as well as against the railways would 
be increased. Much of the present hostility to the courts has 
been developed by the action of Congress and the state legisla- 
tures in passing laws of the most doubtful constitutionality, 
thereby “putting it up to the courts.” The property of public 
utilities is just as private in its ownership as any other property. 
The constitutional provisions safeguarding property apply to it 
just as much as to other property. These constitutional safe- 
guards can be removed by amending the Constitution. Until they 
are removed it is just as much the duty of the law-makers to 
observe them as it is of the courts. The stockholders of railways 
have nothing to fear from a valuation based on the same factors 
that would be included in the valuation of any other kind of 
property. They have no reason to fear the immediate effect 
of attempts to confiscate their property, because the courts usually 
defeat them. But all owners of property have reason to fear 
attempts by law-making bodies to pass legislation which the 
courts in obedience to constitutional mandates must nullify, and 
in the process of nullifying which they incur an odium and a 
public hostility that bodes ill for American institutions in 
general. 
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Cc. E. RUSSELL VS. THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON 
RAILWAY CAPITALIZATION. 


HARLES EDWARD RUSSELL, returns to the attack on 
the railways in an article in Pearson’s for March. He con- 
tinues to discuss railway accidents, and in this article strives to 
show that the decrepit condition into which, as he alleges, the 
railways of the United States have fallen is due to the increasing 
burden of their capitalization. He gives a table purporting 
to show the capitalization from 1902 to 1911 and concludes with 
the statement, “meantime, I may say that my figures are taken 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission reports.” The figures 
he gives are from the Commission’s reports, but they are for the 
gross capitalization, which includes duplications due to inter- 
corporate ownership of stocks and bonds, and which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has expressly and repeatedly re- 
pudiated as representing the actual capitalization of the railways. 
That his misrepresentations are typical of those put in circula- 
tion by critics of railway capitalization in this country is our 
excuse for noticing them. 

Mr. Russell gives $67,936 as the average capitalization per mile 
in 1906. In its statistical report for 1907, page 17, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission quoted as follows from its own report 
on the “Intercorporate relationships of railways in the United 
States as of June 30, 1906”: 

If, however, the problem be to state the amount of securities which are 
an actual or a contingent claim upon the revenues of the railways of the 
country considered as a whole, it is evident that the phrase “tin the hands 
of the public” must exclude from outstanding capital all railway holdings. 
This has been done by the present investigation and results in a reduction 
of the amount which general discussions have heretofore accepted as 
measuring the claim of railway securities on railway revenues from $67,936 
per mile of line to $58,050 per mile of line. 

Mr. Russell gives $70,628 as the average capitalization for the 
year 1907. The Commission in its Statistics of Railways for 
1907, page 76, said: 

The net amount outstanding in the hands of the public on June 30, 1907, 
if assigned on a mileage basis shows a capitalization of $58,298 per mile 
of line. This figure represents correctly the average capitalization per mile 
of the railways in the United States, meaning by that phrase the amount 
of active capital to be supported by freight and passenger rates. 

Mr. Russell gives $72,482 as the average capitalization in 1908. 
The Commission in its Statistics for that year, page 68, said: 

It appears that out of the aggregate amount of $16,767,544,827 of railway 
securities which are reported by the carriers only $12,833,591,510 are out- 
standing in the hands of the public on June 30, 1908. This is equivalent 
to an outstanding capitalization of $57,201 per mile of line. 

Mr. Russell gives $74,475 as the capitalization per mile in 
1909. The Commission in its Statistics for 1909, after referring 
to the gross capitalization, said on page 56: 

Excluding from this amount the capital reported as assigned to proper- 
ties other than railway, the remainder, $13,711,867,733, is equivalent to an 
average of $59,259 per mile of line. It‘is this figure which measures the 
amount of railway securities in the hands of individuals and corporations 
other than railway corporations. 

Mr. Russell gives as the average capitalization in 1910, $77,189 
The Commission in its Statistics for 1910, page 52, said: 

These statistical reports have for a series of years contained the state- 
ments of the average amount of actually outstanding capital securities per 
mile of road, and in continuation of that custom such an average as of 
June 30, 1910, is here stated. The figure found as of that date is $62,657. 

In other words, the figures that Mr. Russell gives as being 
“taken from the Interstate Commission reports” exceed by $9,888 
to $15,281 per mile the figures which the Commission specifically 
gives as its own figures for average capitalization. Mr. Russel! 
admits that the way he calculates “is not exactly the way the 
expert railway jugglers figure capitalization.” This neatly classi- 
fies the Interstate Commerce Commission. He adds that when 
the experts “have howled sufficiently on this point” he will ex- 
plain it. It will require some explaining. 

Mr. Russell is greatly grieved because, as he says, the railways 
maintain press bureaus “to influence public opinion,” and he 
asks, “What part of the transportation business is the influenc 
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ing of public opinion?” His own articles are one of the best 
explanations of why railway press bureaus are necessary. When 
socialistic penny-a-liners hire themselves to muck-raking maga- 
zines to misstate the official statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding railways it becomes needful for the rail- 
way managements, in justice to their stockholders and to the 
public, to employ people to tell the truth about the railway busi- 
ness; and the public will have considerable difficulty in seeing 
wherein it is any worse for the railways to employ men to refute 
misrepresentations than it is for muck-raking magazines to em- 
ploy men to write them. 





RAILROAD LANGUAGE. 


HOW Your Tickets! That is a very simple injunction, 
known to everybody that ever traveled in America, and 
plain as day. When such a sign is displayed at the entrance 
to a train platform no one has to ask when, where, or to whom 
it applies. But in a large new station recently opened, “in a 
city of over 100,000 inhabitants” (to use the phraseology of 
certain legislative acts) the architect, or artist, or manager, or 
painter has adopted the following legend: “All Passengers Will 
Be Required to Show Transportation at the Gates.” By thus 
using 57 letters instead of 15 the painter lengthens his job 
280 per cent.; but it is hard to see any other advantage in the 
lengthening. That word “transportation,” however, will show 
the rising generation how serenely we can ignore Mr. Roose- 
velt and others who would make a hobby of simplification. It 
might be a good idea to add to this sign a suffix informing 
boys and girls that, after passing through the gates, they will 
board “equipment” drawn by “power,” instead of cars drawn by 
engines. 

Railroad language is not always stilted or redundant. Often 
it fails of its purpose by reason of its brevity. A general 
passenger agent recently wrote the following letter (names 
fictitious) : 

Chicago, N. Y., February 31. 
G. H. Cutrer:— 

Dear Sir—In reply to yours of the 20th in regard to through car from 
Wobbledon to London. We discontinued these through cars some time 
ago because with so many branch lines and a car from each (and not 
enough business from any one line to fill a car) we were hauling unneces- 
sary equipment on our already heavy main line trains. In addition to 
this was the loss of time for switching cars from branch-line trains to a 
main-line train, thus delaying a great number of people. Take a train 
from Edinburgh to London and put on a car from each branch as the 
train proceeds, and I am sure you will appreciate the necessity for our 
present rule. We feel that the arrangement in effect takes the best care 
of the great majority, and I trust that you will agree with us in this. 


Yours truly, 
Joun SmiruH, 


General Passenger Agent. 

It is a safe wager that Mr. Cutter was not satisfied with this 
response to his request, or demand. We do not assume that the 
tailway ought to satisfy him; but it would be possible to come 
very much nearer to the ideal refusal. the refusal of the genius 
who, as we are often told, can make people swallow his refusals 
as cheerfully as they accept favorable responses from ordinary 
people. Traffic officers would do well in many cases to consult 
the legal department in small matters like this, as well as in 
things deemed more weighty. The passenger man’s suavity and 
habitual desire to please, combined with the accuracy, philos- 
ophy and enthusiasm of the jury lawyer, would produce great 
results. Mere repetition, with variations, such as a lawyer uses 
to convince 12 men, could often be profitably used on one man; 
especially where that man is likely to publish your letter. 
Statistics of the actual number of passengers carried in each 
through car, for a series of months, might have softened Mr. 
Cutter (or might have shown that the experiment of through 
cars had better be renewed). Taking care of “the great ma- 
jority” is a delicate point to handle. Probably Mr. Cutter does 
not belong to the majority; what does he care for that argu- 
ment? However, we are not thinking of writing the general 
Passenger agent’s letter for him; the point is that if a request 
like Mr. Cutter’s is to be refused, it is worth while to answer, 
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very fully, every expressed and unexpressed question that may 
arise in the applicant’s mind, even if the letter-has to be ampli- 
fied or rewritten repeatedly, and by different men. 

Brevity is a fault in many of our train rules. One of the 
best codes of secondary rules (we mean those rules which are 
supplementary to the standard code and usually numbered from 
600 upward) was that in force on the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific ten or 15 years ago, and it was three or four 
times as long as those of other roads. But, though apparently 
redundant, it was simple and clear. With proper numbering, 
paragraphing and headings. a subject may be treated as clearly 
and effectively with 50 rules as with ten. Our fault is that we 
treat brevity as an absolute necessity, whereas its value is 
relative. 

In the government report on the collision at Irvington, Ind., 
November 13, a paragraph of the rules of the road referring to 
signals was quoted as follows: 

The definition of a “fixed signal” covers such signals as slow boards, 
stop boards, yard limits, switch, train order, block, interlocking, semaphore, 
disk, ball, or other means for indicating stop, caution, or proceed. 

Fixed signals out of order had not been carefully reported, and 
this neglect had become general and was acquiesced in by the 
officers; and apparently this imperfect way of stating that a 
switch target and a switch light are to be treated as fixed 
signals had its influence in causing this laxity. In contrast 
with this brevity, look at the detail with which the Union 
Pacific explains to employees the care of gasoline motor cars 
used by track foremen, a matter which, probably, is of far less 
importance, or at least one much less directly connected with 
the safety of trains. The following is a fac-simile, with the 
type reduced one quarter in size, of some of these U. P. rules: 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


1....What inspection should be made before attempting 
to start out with a motor car? 


.What precautions must be observed in handling 
gasoline? 


Before leaving a car for any length of time what 
are the several things that should be attended to? 


6....Explain briefly what a carbureter is for and how 
it works. 


7... Why are gasoline engines provided with a timer? 


11....When a car has been prepared ready to start and 
several attempts to start it have failed to produce 
any results, what are the first two or three things 
you would look for to determine what is wrong? 


Taking the Union Pacific style as a model these signal rules 
would be set forth somewhat as in the next fourteen lines: 

The following are the different kinds of fixed signals in 
use— 

Slow Boards 

Stop Boards 

Yard Limit Boards 

Switch Targets 

Train Order Signals 

Block Signals, Manual 

Block Signals, Automatic 

Interlocking Signals 

Interlocking Signals, Dwarf 

Semaphore Signals 

Disk Signals 

Ball Signals. 
Will not every train-rule examiner endorse this suggestion? 
On most roads the examiner on train rules is allowed a fair 
chance only in a part of his work. He ought to have more aid 
from the printing press. As the development of these simple 
propositions may be independently taken up by any officer, there 
would seem to be no good reason for not having the best help 
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of the printer—the really skilful printer--on every road, and 
in every superintendent’s office. 

The language of other train rules, of train orders, of “blue 
envelopes,” of reports of investigations, and other things will 
be taken up at another time. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 

ANKING in importance, as an asset, with territory trav- 
ersed by a railroad are the loyalty and esprit de corps of 

its organization, and in its separation from the Union Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific retains not only the form of the Harriman 
Lines organization, but also the personnel; it loses the Central 
Pacific, but it retains a territory that is increasingly important 
as a local territory, and with it the men and the operating and 
traffic organization that have contributed so much to make the 
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mileage of 2,105 miles. Excluding this Central Pacific, which 
forms a main line connecting San Francisco with the western 
terminus of the Union Pacific at Ogden, the Southern Pacific 
runs the entire length of the longest and one of the richest 
states in the Union. It has almost a monopoly. of business in 
many parts of California; it forms a southern base line for all 
of the southwest, which is developing so rapidly, and runs. 
across some of the richest parts of Texas and through a rap- 
idly developing part of Louisiana, having tributary to its lines, 
to name but a few of the most important, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, El Paso, Houston and New Orleans. 

The Southern Pacific’s liberality in its expenditures for 
maintenance and additions and betterments is proverbial. In 
the Harriman Lines dissolution the Southern Pacific has lost 
a very valuable piece of railroad property, a property, however, 
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The Central Pacific, which is to be sold to the Union Pacific but which formed part of S. P. last year, is shown by a heavy continuous line and the Union 
Pacific and its controlled San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake are shown by distinct symbols. 


The Southern Pacific. % 


Harriman Pacifics a standard by which to measure all roads 
operating under western conditions. Of course, there are great 
stretches of territory along the main line from El Paso west 
to California that have not begun to develop at all locally, and 
this six or seven hundred miles of line has to be supported 
almost entirely from transcontinental business or by the rest 
of the system, but the Southern Pacific has tributary to its 
lines thousands. of miles of as rich local territory as is to be 
found anywhere. The Southern Pacific and proprietary com- 
panies, including the Central Pacific, operates about 9,970 miles 
of first main track. Of this mileage the Central Pacific, which 
has heretofore been controlled by the ownership of all of the 
stock and operated under lease by the Southern Pacific, and 
which is now to be taken over by the Union Pacific, has a 


which was not necessarily an integral part of its system; and 
has gained on the other hand what may or may not prove to 
be far more serious—a competitor, where it formerly had a 
subsidiary. ’ 

The showing made in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, was 
in its gross results, of course, forecast months ago, and the 
annual report coming so long after the close of the fiscal year, 
as it does now, is liable to be misleading unless one forcibly 
gets back into the conditions of the 12 months ended June 30, 
1912. Conditions, and especially conditions affecting railroad 
gross earnings, have changed so materially in the last eight 
months that a report which would have been considered as 
simply typical of those conditions if published in July, coming 
now when we have had six months of large gross earnings, 
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heavy crop movements, mild operating weather and almost un- 
varied reports of greatly improved industrial conditions, seems 
out of the average and bad. 

Conditions in the 12 months covered by this report were un- 
favorable enough to try the best railroad organization in the 
country. Skilled labor in the Southern Pacific’s territory has 
always been scarce and wages high, and under such circum- 
stances it is hard to get an adequate conception of the diffi- 
culties imposed on a railroad company’s organization by a strike 
of 5,189 employees, most of whom were skilled laborers be- 
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longing to the machinists’, boilermakers’, blacksmiths’, car re- 
pairers’ and sheet metal workers’ unions. A strike such as this 
affects not only expenses but gross revenue to a serious degree 
as well. Notwithstanding the strike, however, the Southern 
Pacific earned from operation $131,500,000, which is less by 
only .83 of 1 per cent. than total operating revenues in 1911. 
After the payment of operating expenses and taxes there was 
$39,400,000 net operating income, which is less by $3,350,000 
than in 1911. After the payment of fixed charges there was a 
surplus of $21,700,000, out of which $16,360,000 was paid in 
dividends, leaving $5,240,000 surplus, comparing with a surplus 
in 1911 of $9,730,000. 

The Southern Pacific carried more passengers and more 
freight in 1912 than in 1911, but received a lower ton mile and 
passenger mile rate, and, of course, paid out more in expenses 
per passenger and per ton of freight. As far as revenue alone 
is concerned, if the Southern Pacific had been without its Cen- 
tral Pacific in 1912 and had nothing whatsoever to compensate 
it for this loss, there would still have been a surplus, after the 
payment of dividends, of $513,436. The Central Pacific pays 
6 per cent. dividends on its common stock to the Southern 
Pacific, which common stock dividends amounted to $4,036,530 
in 1912, and 4 per cent. on the preferred, which amounted to 
$692,000 in 1912. The lease provides that anything over and 
above 6 per cent. earned on the common stock shall be divided 
equally between the Central Pacific stockholders and the lessee. 
{n 1912, however, there was no surplus, so that the $4,728,530 
received in dividends was the only direct income which the 
Southern Pacific got from its Central Pacific. If the govern- 
ment’s theory that control of the Southern Pacific by the Union 
Pacific suppressed competition was right, there is then at least 
a fair chance that the strategic loss of the Central Pacific may 
be more than made up for by the greater freedom with which 
the Southern Pacific may’ solicit and obtain business in oppo- 
sition to the Union Pacific. 
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Of course, the Southern Pacific is to be paid in cash for its 
Central Pacific stock, but the immediate return on the invest- 
ment of this cash is hardly likely to amount to between $4,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000 a year. The point is this, that with this 
cash the Southern Pacific will be in a position to make im- 
provements and additions which it would otherwise have to 
make only through increasing its own interest charges. In the 
meantime, the growth of business should so add to the Southern 
Pacific revenue without correspondingly increasing gross that 
the loss from investment in Central Pacific can be made up. 
The explanation of the lower ton mile rate received in 1911 
than in 1912 is to be found in a comparison of the tonnage of 
various commodities carried in the two years. The total ton- 
nage carried in 1912 amounted to 26,950,000 tons, an increase 
of 3.08 per cent. over 1911. Of the 1912 total tonnage, 27.04 
per cent. was furnished by products of mines, while of the 1911 
tonnage but 26.20 per cent. was furnished by products of mines. 
On the other hand, products of animals, which in general yield 
a high average ton mile rate, except under certain conditions 
such as have obtained between Kansas City and Chicago, fur- 
nished but 3.72 per cent. of the total tonnage in 1912, as against 
4.27 per cent. in 1911; however, merchandise, which on the South- 
ern Pacific pretty certainly yields a high average ton mile rate. 
furnished 8.28 per cent. of the total tonnage, as against 
8.22 per cent. in 1911; and products of manufactures furnished 
16.99 per cent. of the total in 1912 and 16.94 per cent. in 1911. 
The average ton mile rate was 1.168 cents in 1912 and 1.186 
cents in 1911. 

The decrease in passenger revenue was due to a shorter 
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Showing by years the per cent. of increase over the calendar year 1885 
in the gross revenues from the transportation of passengers, the number of 
passengers carried one mile, and the number of miles run by cars and 
locomotives in passenger-train seems, of the Southern Pacific lines from 
January 1, 1885, to June 30, 1912 

Locomotive miles include revenue passenger-train miles, one-fourth of 
mixed train miles, and helping passenger-train miles but ‘do not include 
miles run by motor cars. 


Growth in Passenger Service and Traffic. 


average haul per passenger and also to a slight decrease in the rev- 
enue per passenger per mile. There were 22,186,000 passengers 
carried in 1912 and 22,060,000 passengers in 1911. The average 








haul, however, was 74.25 miles in 1912 and 75.08 miles in 1911. 

Operating statistics reflect the difficulties of operating con- 
ditions. The average revenue train load of revenue freight 
amounted to 382 tons in 1912 and to a little over 384 tons in 
1911, which is a decrease of less than 1 per cent.; but total 
train load, including company freight, decreased from 474 tons 
in 1911 to 456 tons in 1912—3.84 per cent. With an increase 
of 1.30 per cent. in revenue freight and a decrease of over 16 
per cent. in the ton mileage of company freight, resulting in a 
decrease in total tons of freight carried of 1.98 per cent., there 
was an increase of 2.09 per cent. in revenue freight train mile- 
age and of 3.54 per cent. in freight revenue locomotive miles. 
The mileage of loaded freight cars remained almost the same 
in 1912 as in 1911, and the mileage of empty cars decreased 
by 5.35 per cent. 

Of course, with a strike of machinists, repairs of locomotives 
per locomotive cost more in 1912 than in 1911, amounting to 
$3,893 (including both repairs and replacements) in 1912 and 
to $3,516 in 1911. On the other hand, other expenses for main- 
tenance were cut down rather heavily. Maintenance of way 
and structures cost $1,411 per mile of main track in 1912 and 
$1,571 in 1911; repairs and replacements of passenger cars cost 
$871 in 1912 and $1,050 in 1911 per car; and repairs and re- 
placements of freight train cars cost $98 in 1912 and $113 in 
1911. This was a decrease of over 10 per cent. in maintenance 
of way, over 17 per cent. in amount spent for repairs of pas- 
senger train cars and of over 13 per cent. in amount spent for 
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Showing by years the per cent. of increase over the calendar year 1885 
in the gross revenues from the transportation of commercial freight, the 
number of tons of commercial freight carried one mile, and the number of 
miles run by cars and locomotives in freight-train service, of the Southern 
Pacific lines from January 1, 1885, to June 30, 1912. 

Locomotive miles include revenue freight-train miles, three-fourths of 
mixed-train miles, and helping freight-train miles, 
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repairs of freight train cars. The following table shows the 
per cent. of total operating revenues consumed by operating 
expenses : 
1912. 1911. 
Percent. Per cent. 


Maintenance of way and structures and maintenance 
OE CQUINMENE 2 nccccccccccccecccccvccenccescces 25.56 25.59 


Traffic, transportation and general expenses.......... 37.26 35.54, 


The Southern Pacific, under the plan which has been ap- 
proved by the attorney general, will receive about $97,000,000 
in cash for its Central Pacific stock. This, of course, is in 
addition to something over $14,000,000 in its own bonds with 
which the Union Pacific is to make up the balance of the pur- 
chase price of Central Pacific stock. 

On June 30, 1912, the Southern Pacific had $10.420,000 cash 
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and total current assets, including Union Pacific “bond purchase 
notes,” of $54,420,000. Current liabilities amounted to $36,- 
800,000, which included $12,000,000 due to the Union Pacific. 
Presumably this $12,000,000 will be subtracted from the cash to 
be paid by the Union Pacific to the Southern Pacific, so that 
the S. P. will receive about $85,000,000 cash. This will both 
put the company in a very strong position for working capital 
and permit it to spend large sums for additions and betterments 
and make advances to subsidiary companies for construction for 
some time to come without doing any new financing. 

The following table shows the principal figures for oper- 
ation in 1912 as compared with 1911: 


1912, 1911. 

Average mileage operated.........cccccescees 9,970 9,895 
PE SPPNING 405 S's oC anu cede sic baw eee ce $72,648,092 $73,677,293 
RRUPCMECT WEVENNC, as 5 vices wwe se s0-05'00 0's 40,269,238 40,814,400 
Total operating revenue.............. nee belo 120,433,056 121,911,028 
aint. of way and structures............ 14,464,208 15,889,130 
Maint. of equipment ...... preteeeeeeeee 16,318,141 15,312,206 
Pi) EEN nes banka os se ohs os enaon's 3,201,367 2,947,064 
Transportation expenses ........eeeeeees 38,270,811 36, 524, 585 
ee aaa eer 3,397,583 3, 848, 676 
Total operating expenses.......cecessecesecs 75, 652, 106 74,521,660 
Ce ES Se eee 5,621,239 4,850,348 
Od Ee ey ee Per eee 39,412,888 42,764,978 
ee a Oo ee ee 48,265,408 49,500,167 
PEE MMIINRE 4.555 Saisr'n sok behaae sos bee se ssn 21,698,845 26,117,207 
CO hia a aah eee e 16,361,187 16,361,426 
SS ery ree a a eet ee a en Se a 5,241,966 9,727,566 





NEW BOOKS. 





Economics of Railroad Construction, Second Edition. By Walter Loring 
Webb, C.E. Bound in cloth, illustrated, 332 pages, 5 in. x 8 in. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, 43 E. 19 street, New York. Price $2.50. 

The scope of this book which was first brought out six years ago 
is well explained by its title. It includes seventeen chapters 
covering such matters as organization, capitalization, valuation, 
and volume of traffic in the first part, operating expenses, motive 
power, car construction, track economics, train resistance in part 
two, and physical elements of a railway in part three. The book 
is written from the standpoint of the constructing or operating 
engineer and deals briefly with principles and their practical 
application. The present edition has been thoroughly revised 
and the chapters on operating expenses, distance, curvature and 
grade have practically been rewritten. 


A Handbook of English for Engineers. By Wilbur Owen Sypherd. Leather 
binding, 4% in. x 6% in., 310 pages. Published by Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago. Price $1.50. 
The author of a “Handbook of English for Engineers” has 
entered a new field of text-book writing. There is an abundant 
supply of books containing grammatical and rhetorical rules 
and outlining courses of study in English composition, but it 
is believed that this is the first attempt to prepare such a 
book from the standpoint of the engineer, including in it only 
the forms of writing of particular use to the engineer and 
drawing all illustrations from engineering literature. In 
chapter one the author discusses the planning and presenta- 
tion of technical papers, and includes brief sections on para- 
graphs, sentences and words, illustrating good usage and 
common faults. Chapter two is called “Mechanical Details 
Common to the Various Forms of Technical Writing,” and 
covers by rules and illustrations the subjects of abbreviation, 
hyphenation, punctuation, numbers and capitals. The third 
chapter is devoted to the writing of business letters, showing 
proper forms and placing especial emphasis on applications 
for engineering positions. In chapter four the subject of re- 
ports is treated in a similar way, and chapter five takes up 
articles for technical journals with numerous illustrations 
drawn from standard technical papers. Three appendices are 
included, giving rules for the preparation of manuscript and 
the correction of proof, examples of faulty paragraphs and 
sentences, lists of words frequently misused and misspelled 
and a bibliography of the subject. The book has been de- 
signed by the author to meet the needs particularly of ad- 
vanced engineering students and young’ engineering 
graduates. 
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Letters to the Lditor. 


THE BUREAU OF RAILWAY ECONOMICS. 


. , February 12, 1913. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE RAiLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

I was very much interested in the editorial in your issue of 
February 7, page 235, relative to the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 

It happens to be my work to handle the railroad news for a 
large metropolitan daily. The work of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics came to my attention immediately after the bureau 
was formed. I began at once to use its reports as fast as they 
came out and to prepare statistical matter for them. J. M. 
Connell, general passenger agent of the Santa Fe, with office at 
Topeka, Kan., wrote me soon after the establishment, of the 
bureau asking that I look over the bulletins and press notices sent 
out by the bureau, and I replied that I had already been branded 
as a corporation hireling for using the bureau’s matter, but that 
I considered it invaluable if the public was to have the truth 
about the railways. 

Then came real trouble. The managing editor shut off my 
publicity for the railways by saying that any mention of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics must be eliminated because the 
American Publishers’ Association had decided that the matter 
sent out by it was in the nature of advertising and that the 
bureau was unwilling to pay for its publication. To pay space 
rates for such matter would bankrupt even the railways them- 
selves, and the good intentions of the railways, it would seem to 
me, have been mistaken by the publishers of the larger dailies for 
an effort to get a chance to air their grievances. It seems to me 
as though the railways are being hit with both ends of the stick, 
and I for one deplore the attitude of the press in refusing to 
give the Bureau of Railway Economics credit for the work that 
it has undertaken, and which is purely educational. 

RAILROAD EDITor. 














THE PRESS ON ARBITRATION OF RAILWAY WAGES. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 22, 1913. 


To THE Epitor oF THE RatLtwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

As you have said in your editorial of this week, discussing 
the demands of the firemen for higher wages, the railroads have 
during the past few years learned some serious lessons concerning 
the attitude of the public. One important lesson which they have 
just learned, in this present crisis, is that the public press will 
not support them, however strong may be their position. Every 
editorial on the firemen’s controversy—not pronounced in its 
prejudice toward “labor’—has either been exceedingly cautious 
in its support of the railways or plainly lukewarm; and with 
some of the dailies which are supposed to be strong and in- 
dependent this lukewarmness has become positive silence. So far 
as my observation goes not more than one prominent paper 
has spoken out vigorously. 

No argument could be more forcible than that which the 
railroads have presented in support of their objection to the 
Erdman law. That a difficult question, involving the weightiest 
financial elements, and a multitude of intricate details unfamiliar 
to all non-railroaders, and the decision of which is sure to bring 
down on the head of the decider severe criticism, ought not to 
be settled by one man, is too obvious to need argument. Not an 
editor in the country could miss the point. Yet every editorial 
on the subject has borne the ear marks of the hackwriter—or 
‘he coward. Each writer saw what ought to be said but care- 
fully avoided saying it; or else said it so faintly that the effect 
was as bad as though he had kept silent. 

Railway employees have got wage increases for the past ten 
vears by the splitting of differences; and they do not intend 
‘o give up that soft thing. The real trouble in the present 
situation is that, in the engineman’s case in 1912, Reason decided 
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that on most of the big roads an increase in pay was not de- 
served. If Reason is going to thus side with the bloated bond- 
holder, the firemen want nothing to do with it! 

The press bases its views on reason, but the writers seem 
unable to forget that their main affections must be showered 
on “labor,” morning, noon and night. The Republican, of this 
city, usually fair and independent, did not find its voice to 
condemn the Erdman law until after the firemen had won 
their contention. Condemning the railroads for their mis- 
behavior toward the public has become such a habit that to 
do them justice comes very hard. These same editors, who 
accept the firemen’s contention that arbitration is the thing and 
the number of arbitrators a mere detail, have no trouble in 
discerning the foolishness of Congress in other matters; and 
yet the Erdman act is only a typical example of the half baked 
measures that the House of Representatives is hatching up at 
every session. 

The sole arbitrator of the firemen’s case will have a perplexing 
task, at best; but it is to be hoped that for once we may have 
the question of wages in train service thrashed out on the 
basis of actual conditions and pure reason, with the “weight” 
of cowardly and incompetent railway officers on the one hand, 
and of unprincipled labor advocates on the other, entirely 
eliminated. G. E. A. 





NEEDED—A DEFLECTABLE HEADLIGHT. 





New York, February 13, 1913. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

That rigid headlights on locomotives are unsatisfactory on 
curves has long been known. They throw the light where it 
is not needed and leave the track ahead in darkness. This 
defect was emphasized a short time ago in causing the loss of 
a man’s life. On his way home at night he dodged a train, 
and stepped into a frog which, according to the report, was lo- 
cated on a sharp curve; he was unable to withdraw his foot 
in time to escape a second train. 

No doubt if the man had observed the rules of the company 
concerning trespassing he would not have been there, but the 
fact nevertheless remains that an easily controlled, deflectable 
headlight that would throw light straight ahead when in its 
normal position and to either side, at the will of the engineer, 
is highly desirable. It is believed that automobiles will soon 
be fitted with lights of this kind and that its use may be ex- 
tended to the locomotive. To design and build such a contri- 
vance would surely be simple. W. F. ScHAPHorST. 





ECONOMY OF LOCOMOTIVES. 





Boston, Mass., February 15, 1913. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE Rattway AGE GAZETTE: 

The account given of German locomotive performance by 
Mr. Jacobs in a recent issue of the Railway Age Gazette (Janu- 
ary 3, 1913, page 26) almost makes one feel that Mr. Brandeis 
may not have been so far off when he said that the railroads of 
this country could save $300,000,000 a year by intelligent effort. 
I refer to the coal consumptions per mile, which he gave, for 
different kinds of service. The trouble with this kind of statis- 
tics is that they are too general and are not based on any unit 
of work. The question is whether the German locomotives are 
worked as hard as ours and whether they are more carefully 
fired and operated. an 

If one studies the results of the tests of locomotives at the 
St. Louis Exhibition and on the testing plant of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Altoona, it is evident that the results are so 
good that they can scarcely be better in Germany. The steam 
used per indicated horse power per hour by the Atlantic type 
locomotive tested recently at Altoona is wonderfully small, and 
the evaporations per pound of coal of this and the locomotives 
tested at St. Louis were high, and unsurpassed. These two 
factors together make the economy, and the question is tan 
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German locomotives do any better. I do not think they can. 
The cause of their economy must then be due to gentle handling 
on the part of the engineer, care in firing, and working more 
nearly at the economical point of cut-off. It is possible to work 
a locomotive so hard when -starting and climbing grades that 
the exhaust will eject enormous quantities of coal from the 
stack; and all of our road beds are black with coal. In this 
country, as I understand it, it is considered more economical, in 
total cost of haulage, to operate a locomotive as above indicated 
rather than to operate the locomotive itself economically. It 
would be very interesting if Mr. Jacobs could get his German 
figures into such shape that they could be compared with Amer- 
ican figures on a unit.of work basis. F, W. Dean. 





TENDER DERAILMENTS. 





Sramps, Ark., February 3, 1913. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

In the Railway Age Gazette of January 31, page 209, “G. E.” 
states: “Since the tender frame and truck bolsters are held 
in the same relative positions, notwithstanding the location of 
the side bearings, it is difficult to see how the spacing of them 
can have any effect on tender derailments. The thousands of 
six-wheel trucks and of recent four-wheel trucks for steel cars, 
having side bearings far outside the journals, carrying loads 
with high centers of gravity, have reputations for safety which 
cannot be assailed.” 

The conclusion that the reputation for safety of trucks under 
passenger equipment with widely spaced side bearings, “cannot 
be assailed” is not convincing. If it is conceded that such trucks 
are the least likely to derail of any known, it does not necessarily 
follow that their safety is because of widely spaced side bear- 
ings, but rather in spite of it. Years of accumulated experience 
condemn widely spaced side bearings when in combination with 
a short truck wheelbase and insufficient truck spring capacity. 
The writer believes the disinclination of the passenger truck to 
derail is primarily due to its long wheel base, which is effective 
in resisting a tendency of the truck to rotate in a horizontal 
plane, as more fully explained hereafter. Moreover, the center 
of gravity of a passenger car is lower ordinarily than that of 
either a tender or a loaded box car. 

Referring to the remarks of Prof. Moore on the Westport 
wreck. His analysis of the vertical forces in a plane at right 
angles to the track is very interesting. A similar investigation 
of the forces in a horizontal plane parallel to the track, at the 
instant the vertical forces were as indicated in Fig. 6, will shed 
further light upon the subject. The energy of the train may be 
expressed as: 

E=66.827 V?, 
in which E is the energy in foot-pounds per ton and V the speed 
in miles per hour. Solving for E, with V at 48 miles an hour, 
we have for the energy per ton, 153,969 ft.-lbs. If the train 
resistance is, say, 6 lbs. per ton, and no other resistances are to be 
overcome by the energy of the train, it will run a distance of 
25,344 ft. before coming to a stop. Dividing 153,969 ft.-lbs. by 
25,344 ft., we have 6 Ibs. as the constant force whose point of 
application is at the center plate, and which is the required force 
to overcome the resistance of the train. If the vertical reactions 
of all the wheels in the train on the left side are equal to those 
yon the right side, with the exception of the one truck under con- 
sideration—the reactions of this truck being as above referred 
to (Fig. 6)—the forces are as shown below, for a train of 400 
tons: 
| 


7.350 





The 2,400-lb. force will tend to produce rotation of the truck 
in a horizontal plane parallel with the track, and about a point 
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near the force of 49,650 lbs. In other words, the truck is certain 
to be slewed, and consequently derailed. For the force of 2,400 
Ibs. to produce no rotation in a horizontal plane, the vertical 
reactions (weights on the wheels) must be equal. When the 
weight of the car is carried on the center plate, this occurs, and 
it is the normal condition; but when the car body is rocking, the 
weight is alternately carried on the center plate and one side 
bearing, and on the center plate and the other side bearing. 
The farther the side bearings are spaced from the center plate, 
the greater the vertical reaction on that side for any given load 
and oscillation. With the weight carried on the center plate 
only, the reactions are equal, and the momentum of the car, act- 
ing through the center pin, is distributed in equal halves to each 
side; but when the car rocks, unequal vertical reactions occur; 
i. €., more weight is momentarily carried on one side than on the 
other. The greater the difference in the reactions, the greater is 
the tendency for the truck to slew. 

This has often been demonstrated in the actual handling of 
cars which have been derailed by reason of the load being placed 
on one side of the car. The principle can also be demonstrated 
experimentally, and in the writer’s opinion it is the cause of the 
great majority of our derailments. F. W. GREEN, 

General Manager, Louisiana & Arkansas. 


UNREASONABLE FACILITIES. 








Lonpon, England, January 27, 1913. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILwAy AGE GAZETTE: 


I see that the Colorado Supreme Court has compelled the 
Colorado & Southern to continue to operate an unprofitable 
line, holding that the law imposes on the carrier “the duty 
of furnishing facilities to the public on its entire system, not 
a part,” and that, having once undertaken to serve the public, 
a railway cannot abandon an unprofitable portion of its busi- 
ness without surrendering its charter. 

What the precise wording of the statute under which the 
Colorado court proceeded, I have no means of knowing. But, 
on the assumption that the Colorado statute, like the act to 
regulate commerce, is founded upon our English act of 1854, 
and requires railway companies to afford to the public 
“reasonable facilities,” the decision of the English courts is 
even more relevant than the action of the Mexican government 
(commented on in the Railway Age Gazette, p. 89) and may 
interest your readers. 

Our railway commission in 1891 in the Winsford case took 
the same line as the Colorado court, and held that under the 
act of 1854, “if a railway company carry passengers at all, it 
must afford such facilities for them as are reasonable over the 
whole extent of their system. The effect of the act is 
to deprive railway companies which have commenced a par- 
ticular traffic of the power, which they previously had, of con- 
tinuing or discontinuing it at their own discretion. . . . The 
fact that a branch does not yield a profit over working ex- 
penses does not afford a reason why it should not be worked.” 
Three years later in the Darlaston case the same point came 
up. A company had discontinued passenger service and closed 
a station, because the bulk of the traffic had been diverted by 
a tramway, and they were losing money. The commissioners 
again ordered the station to be reopened and passenger traffic 
resumed; though they stated in their judgment “It is but too 
plain that the line must be worked at a loss, and we regret to 
impose this burden upon the defendants.” The case was 
taken to the Court of Appeals, and the judgment of the com- 
missioners reversed. Reasonable facilities, said that court, 
must be “reasonable as regards the company as well as the 
public”: “to require a railway company to give facilities to the 
public which involve a heavy loss on themselves . . . seems 
to ‘me to disregard the plain language of the act, and to as- 
sume a jurisdiction to compel a railway company to give un- 
reasonable facilities which is contrary to the terms of the act. 

And this is how the law in England stands today. 

‘ W. M. AcwortH. 
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ATTRACTIVE STATIONS FOR SMALL TOWNS. 


New Passenger Facilities Provided at Five Points on the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh—Two General Standards. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has built a number of 
stations in small towns and villages along its line for which 
two standard designs applicable to most locations have been 
worked out. The five stations recently built at Ridgway, Pa., 


one side of which leads to the main entrance in the rear of the 
building and the other faces the ticket windows. A train order 
room opening off the ticket office and a parcel room, which is 
included in the baggage room, are also provided. The class B 
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Track Side of Class A Station at Ridgway, Pa. 


and at Scottsville, Mumford, Springville and Orchard Park, 
N. Y., are typical of this form of construction. The class A 
station is 99 ft. 8 in. long, the main portion of the building being 
28 ft. wide, and the baggage room end 26 ft. wide. There are 
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station is 28 ft. x 67 ft. 8 in. over all, having a single waiting 
room and a freight room as shown in the accompanying floor 
plan. The Orchard Park station is a modification of the class 
A plan, being shortened to 73 ft. 8 in. by reducing the waiting 








Rear of Class A Station at Springville, N. Y. 


separate waiting rooms for men and women, each of these be- 
ing 23 ft. 11 in. x 25 ft. 10 in. in size. Settees are provided 
around the walls and drinking fountains are furnished in both 
rooms. The waiting rooms are connected by a broad corridor, 


rooms to 20 ft. 1% in., and the baggage room to 14 ft. A 
broad porte cochere has been provided at this station and a 
long shelter covers the platform. The other details of the 
building are similar to the standard class A station. 
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at 8.7 in. Or the radial stay at 13.1 in. was on a par with the 
Jacobs-Shupert at 15.8 in. 

If this were to hold it might mean that, while boiler efficiencies 
were the same, there would be a great reduction in engine ef- 
ficiency as a direct result because of the increase of back pres- 
sure required to maintain the heavy draft. 

Taking the results purely on the basis of draft and construct- 
ing diagrams using the draft in inches for abscissae, and evap- 
oration per pound of coal fired for ordinates, we obtain a dia- 
gram that confirms Dr. Goss’ conclusion that was quoted. Such 
a diagram is shown in Fig. 2. From this we see that the rate 
of firing with the Jacobs-Shupert boiler was less than with the 
radial stay on the basis of draft. Hence it is but natural that, 
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Fig. 2. 


given more coal, the radial stay boiler should show a higher 
rate of evaporation with the same draft, as tested, than does the 
Jacobs-Shupert. 

There is another point, minor and insignificant to be sure, 
that was ignored in the construction of diagram, Fig. 1; and 
that was the fact that, in all computations involving heating 
surface, it was the developed surface that was used (see Dr. 
Goss’ report, page 42). As the Jacobs-Shupert boiler contained 
about 0.8 per cent. more total heating surface than the radial 
stay boiler, this tends to lower its line in the diagram of evapo- 
ration per square foot of heating surface. 

But if we assume that the rate of evaporation is proportional 
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to the amount of coal burned, and that the efficiency of the two 
boilers under the varying conditions of draft remains as given 
in the report, we may construct a diagram like that shown in 
Fig. 3. In this the rate of evaporation per square foot of pro- 
jected heating surface has been divided by the amount of coal 
burned per hour, and the quotients used as ordinates, with the 
draft in inches for the abscissae as before. This shows that the 
radial stay boiler was the more economical at low rates of draft, 
up to about 5.8 in. and that, thereafter, the Jacobs-Shupert 
boiler was the more economical; that is, gave a higher rate of 
evaporation, which is in exact accord with Dr. Goss’ assertion 
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reached by an entirely different route. This is given merely to 
call attention to the criticism that has been pretty extensively 
made, and to show that the diagram of Fig. 1 can only be con- 
sidered when all of the modifying conditions are taken into ac- 
count; in short, that, when taken by itself, it may give an en- 
tirely erroneous idea of the work of the two boilers. 





CHROME-VANADIUM TENDER WHEELS. 





For a number of years the Vandalia Railroad has been keep- 
ing comparative service records of chrome-vanadium and car- 
bon steel wheels used under passenger tenders, which carry 
7,500 gal. of water and 12 tons of coal, making an average 
load of each wheel on the rail of 17,875 Ibs. when the tender 
is loaded. The average results show that about two and a half 
times as much mileage was obtained from the chrome-vanadium 
wheels per unit of wear and turning as from the carbon steel 
wheels. A summary of these records for 34 years’ service, 
up to June, 1912, is shown in the table. 


SuMMaRY OF COMPARATIVE SERVICE TESTS OF CHROME-VANADIUM AND 
Carson SteeEL TENDER WHEELS, 


Per cent. 
Chrome- Carbon in favor of 
vanadium steel chrome- 
tender tender vanadium 
wheels. wheels. wheels. 
Coal capacity, tender, tons............0. 12 12 
Water capacity, tender, gals............ 7,500 7,500 
Weight of tender in working order, lbs.. 143,000 143,000 
Average load per wheel on rail, Ibs...... 17,875 17,875 
ee ee ere Passenger Passenger ee 
Average mileage per 1/16 in. diam wear. 12,857 12,857 39 
Average mileage per 1/16 in: diam. wear 
i EME ae oh Sb ens hws oe eae 6,137 2,427 152 
Maximum mileage per 1/16 in. diam. wear 
eee st eeeeeee 6,894 3,344 105 
Minimum mileage per 1/16 in. diam. wear 
BO UROORIE 66% sn nwcwsesseunese sees 5,536 1,294 327 


From the results thus far obtained the Vandalia has drawn 
the following conclusions as to the relative advantages of the 
The material is more uniform and 
a greater mileage is obtained per unit of wear; this results di- 
rectly in less flange wear and a smaller amount of material 
wasted in turning the wheels in the lathe, with a consequent 
greater mileage per unit of wear plus turning. There is an 
entire absence of shelled or burned spots in the treads, as com- 
pared with the carbon steel wheels. 

The results cover 10 mated pairs of carbon and 16 mated 
pairs of chrome-vanadium solid steel wheels. Contour charts. 
were made of each wheel before and after each turning. The 
large amount of material removed in turning the carbon steel 
wheels was due in some instances to the wheels shelling or 
being burned. Up to the present time the chrome-vanadium 
wheels under observation have made over 300,000 miles, and 
it is expected that they will probably reach 400,000 miles. No 
trouble has been experienced in machining the chrome-vanadium 
wheels in a truck wheel lathe at a cutting speed of 15 ft. per 
minute. 

Research work since the Vandalia wheels were placed in 
service has resulted in a new method of heat treatment. The 
wheel is heated to a certain temperature and is then spinned 
for a pre-determined length of time in a trough of water, with 
the tread immersed to a little below the limit of wear line cf 
the wheel. It is then taken out and allowed to cool in the air, 
after which it is reheated for annealing. In this way the plate 
and hub are not affected by the immersion of the ring in the 
water, but undergo an annealing operation while the rim is 
being hardened. This results in a somewhat higher and more 
uniform hardness across the rim than is to be found in the 
wheels now in service on the Vandalia. 





New Line For Brazit.—The government of the State of 
Minas, Brazil, has signed a contract with Col. José Caetano 
Pimentel for the construction and operation for 50 years of a 
railway to run from the Doce river, near the Bueno Brandao: 
colony, to Urucu station on the Bahia-Minas Railway. 
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LATEST ASPECTS OF THE 





“SAFETY FIRST” 





MOVEMENT. 


Valuable Experiences and Lessons in Machine-Shop Safety, and 
Instructive Conclusions Concerning Discipline of Employees. 


Two recent papers on “safety first’ were by two of the best- 
informed and best qualified men now at work in that department 
of the railroad service, and we give below liberal extracts from 
their papers. The first was read at the New York Railroad Club, 
February 21, and the other at the Western Railway Club, Chi- 
cago, February 18. 


J. W. COON’S PAPER. 


J. W. Coon, assistant to the general manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, in speaking on “Safety on the Railroads,” said: 

Everyone who has studied the question of preserving human 
life on railroads will agree that there are ample rules and in- 
structions in effect and that they are clearly drawn. It is im- 
possible to correct present evils simply by securing greater 
alertness on the part of the officers or by originating ad- 
ditional rules. The great majority of railroad men are careful 
and competent. The mistakes are made by the few, but we must 
work with all, for we do not know the few who will cause the 
trouble. 

Before a physician will give the patient medicine he must 
know where the trouble is. So in safety work. Before you can 
apply a remedy, you must know your weakest division, your 
poorest shop, yard, etc. General letters stating that personal in- 
juries are increasing and something must be done will do about 
as much good as to attempt to persuade a healthy country boy 
on some hot Saturday afternoon that it is more pleasant to study 
his geography lesson than to visit the old swimming hole. You 
must be able to say to a given shop, “you are making the poorest 
showing on the system”; “your yard is making the poorest show- 
ing”; “your division is the last on the list,” etc. To be able to 
do this, we keep a record of injuries to employees by shops, 
yards, divisions, etc. 

Their standing was first figured on a basis of the number of 
employees. We found, however, that this was not exactly fair. 
To illustrate—a shop normally has one thousand men; business 
drops off and the allotment is cut. The master mechanic very 
naturally and properly endeavors to keep his organization to- 
gether, and therefore reduces the number of hours worked per 
day, or works but five days a week. The danger of injury, in 
this case, would only be half as great, yet the number of em- 
ployees would remain practically the same, and the shop would 
be making a good showing. We therefore figure the standing of 
each division, yard, shop, etc., by dividing the total wages earned 
by the number of injuries. Then if business falls off the wages 
will do so in a corresponding measure. In this way we can tell 
at a glance the point making the poorest showing. 

The suggestions made by the local committeemen should be 
given every consideration. The division making the best show- 
ing will always be the one on which the superintendent and 
other local officers take personal interest in the work and follow 

ut as many of the suggestions as possible. The superintendent 
is influenced by the interest displayed by his superior, so that 
't is essential that from the president down personal interest be 
teken by all the officers. 

We have covered over 1,500 machines in the shops. We have 
put walkways on many bridges, especially where located near 
switches. Moved buildings and poles back to give clearances. 
Raised the hand railing on caboose cars as men have been jerked 
over the low ones, etc. All at the suggestion of the men. The 
men will take about the same interest they see the company 
taking. More essential even than to locate the sore is to ascertain 
what caused it. If your fatal injuries are due to train accidents 
you must give the problem special attention. Ascertain whether 
‘tis due to track, equipment or men. 


We found, in carefully analyzing the fatal injuries to em- 
ployees during the past year, that over 90 per cent. were due to 
causes that no expenditure of money in providing additional 
safeguards, etc., could possibly have prevented. They were due 
to failure of the human element. I do not say they resulted from 
carelessness; some were due to thoughtlessness, some to lack of 
familiarity with the movements and some to carelessness, even 
though possibly this was caused by over zealousness on the part 
of the employee in trying to do the work in too much haste. 

Only 19 per cent. of all employees fatally injured in the past 
year were killed in train accidents, and this includes all the minor 
accidents, such as cars sidewiped in the yards, striking cars too 
hard, etc., and not entirely due to collisions or derailments, as 
many think; in other words, over 80 per cent. were fatally in- 
jured in other than train accidents. 

It is sometimes said that men have to run by signals, on rainy 
or foggy nights, without being sure of their position; that other- 
wise they would be taken off the preferred run, or at least, criticized. 
I have been in the operating department of this road for twenty- 
five years, and have never yet known of an engineer being cen- 
sured where he could not make time because of fog or extremely 
stormy weather. Often a message is sent an engineer asking the 
cause of the delay. Some might consider this as a criticism. It 
is not. It is necessary to make report of every delay, and it is to 
enable a local officer to do this that the message is sent. President 
Willard has said to every officer and employee that safety is to 
be the first consideration, comfort of passengers next and speed 
or punctuality last. We had had no accident to bring out this talk. 
He was merely outlining his policy to be followed by all. A 
copy of this talk was sent to each employee in the service. 

We post on bulletin boards over the entire 6,000 miles of 
road, within two or three days of its occurrence, the cause of 
any fatal injury, and caution our men to avoid a similar accident. 
The monthly employees’ magazine is read by our 60,000 em- 
ployees. We carry on observation tests—sometimes improperly 
called “surprise tests.” This work is the greatest aid in safety. 
Each division is required to make not less than a given number 
of tests. For example, a clearance card is made to show the 
wrong engine number or incorrect date to see if the crew are 
alert and detect these errors. A train order is improperly re- 
peated to see if the despatcher or operator is vigilant. A signal 
light is removed or a signal improperly displayed to see if the 
rules requiring train to stop under those circumstances are ob- 
served. These are not “surprise” tests; they are limited to con- 
ditions met with every day and no “catch” features are permitted. 
These tests should be diversified—should be made with every 
employee in train service and a careful record should be kept. 
If an engineer fails he should be given another test of a different 
nature and this followed up to see if he profited by the lesson. 
If habitually careless he should not remain in train service. The 
value of these tests cannot be over-estimated. In fact I would 
advocate the appointment of one or more men, thoroughly 
familiar with railroad operation, whose business it would be 
to see that these tests were properly made, proper record kept 
and failures followed up. Let the inspector get on a freight 
train and ask the brakeman under what orders he is running to 
see if he goes over the train orders and is fully informed. Let 
him examine the lanterns to see if torpedoes are attached, that 
they are clean and ready for instant use. Let him talk to the 
men as to what constitutes proper flagging, etc. 

For five years on the Baltimore & Ohio we have not killed a 
single passenger in a train accident, and during that time we 
have carried 85,000,000. We want the employees to be equally 
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careful in their shop, yard or track work, where passengers are 
not involved. 


GEORGE BRADSHAW’S PAPER. 


George Bradshaw, general safety agent of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, in speaking before the Western Railway Club said: 

Railroad men have always known that unsafe conditions and 
practices should be corrected, but the problem has been to find 
an effective way of correcting them and keeping them corrected. 
The public have been trying to find a way of doing this apparently 
simple thing for the last thirty years by the enactment of laws. 
Yet, every year the personal injury record among employees has 
been growing worse. The doctor has been giving us the wrong 
medicine. 

Safety committees composed of officers and employees—whose 
duties are to discover and correct unsafe conditions and prac- 
tices—now exist on almost 200,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States. The man who first conceived the idea is R. C. 
Richards of the Chicago & North Western. The most difficult 
thing in the world to find is a new thought. Mr. Richards be- 
longs to that small class of great men who have originated ideas: 
and in future years railroad men the country over will honor 
him for the service he has rendered. 

The New York Central took up safety work as a distinct 
branch of the service about two and a half years ago. It now 
has 60 division and shop committees comprising about 900 mem- 
bers, over a territory of about 12,000 miles. We began this 
work in the shops, where attention was chiefly directed to the 
guarding of machines. To do this is by no means an easy task. 
It requires general knowledge of machine operation, and familiar- 
ity with personal injury records covering varied and extensive 
conditions. The proper time and place to guard a machine is 
when the machine is being built and the man who should guard 
it is the man who made it. Our factory laws permit manufac- 
turers to construct and distribute machines without giving any 
consideration whatever to safeguards, and then after machines 
have been distributed all over the country and perhaps put into use 
without safeguards, state inspectors are employed to ferret the 
machines out and have them guarded at the expense of the users. 
Wood is proper for covers, walk-ways and railings, but generally 
speaking should not be applied to machines or used to enclose 
parts of machines. Pipe railing may be used in front of switch- 
boards, about pits, and around flywheels and pulleys in engine 
rooms where only those in charge have occasion to go. It 
should not be used for guarding flywheels and pulleys in shops. 
Woven wire is preferable for flywheels, pulleys and large gears 
because it allows free circulation of light and air, and permits a 
view at all times of movable parts of machine. It is also more 
easily and cheaply applied than heavy sheet metal. Wire not 
less than % in. diameter, with mesh not greater than 1 in., should 
be used. Smoke stack netting or expanded metal serves the 

purpose. 

’ Safeguards for machines must not interfere with the operation 
of machine or inconvenience the operator; they should, as far 
as possible, be automatic so that their efficiency does not depend 
upon their being properly adjusted. They should be strong and 
firmly attached. Ordinarily a space of not less than 6 in. should 
be left between guard and floor to permit sweeping. They should 
be attached to the machine, floor, or other support so that they 
cannot be set aside. Doors or slides should close automatically 
where necessary. 

It is seldom advisable to purchase patent safeguards, because a 
large percentage of such safeguards are not practicable. In al- 
most every shop there is considerable scrap material which may 
be used to good advantage in the construction of guards and the 
very fact that guards are being made and applied in the shop 
is in itself an object lesson in safety. 

We have prepared and put into effect standard specifications 
for safety devices. These specifications, illustrated by photo- 


graphs and drawings, are printed in portfolio form and distribu- 
ted to all officers having anything to do with machinery. These 
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specifications have been developed as a result of experience in 
the construction of safeguards for many machines in various. 
shops during the last three years. Many guards applied when 
this work was first begun, we have found as the result of further 
study to be not fully protective, unnecessarily expensive, or other- 
wise objectionable. We have, therefore, taken those guards 
which experience has shown to be the most effective, practicable 
and economical, and made them standard for all shops. 

Mr. Bradshaw showed his audience a large number of pictures 
illustrating his statements. In one picture, for example, a guard 
covered only the upper part of some gears, leaving the lower por- 
tion exposed. An employee was caught and injured; and the ex- 
posed portion of the gears has since been enclosed. Other pic- 
tures showed a number of safeguards constructed according to 
the new standard specifications. In many of these woven wire 
was the principal material. In a woven wire guard for gears at 
the end of a lathe, the guard is attached to the machine by 
hinges in such a manner that it swings shut of its own accord. 
A careless employee cannot leave the guard out of its proper 
position. 

The conditions corrected by safety committees do not as a 
rule involve a great deal of expense. 

Unsafe conditions are not responsible for the greater number 
of preventable injuries. The record for two years shows that 
from 60 to 70 per cent. of the accidents which could have been 
avoided were due to unsafe practices on the part of employees. 
We do not make proper and sufficient investigation of the moral 
and mental qualification of the men we employ in the more re- 
sponsible branches of the service. Under the system now pre- 
vailing on most roads, almost any man of prescribed age who 
can pass a physical examination can get a responsible position. 
In nine cases out of ten, we take the references given by the ap- 
plicant, write them formal letters of inquiry and the butcher and 
the barber, the teamster and the trader do the rest. The duty 
of employing new men is generally delegated by officers to as- 
sistants, and by them further delegated down the line till it 
often happens that a clerk is the only one, other than the ex- 
amining physician, who sees or knows anything about the ap- 
plicant before he reports for duty. 

Instead of this method, there should be on every road, a cen- 
tral employment bureau with branches at important points which 
should have sole authority in the employment of men. This 
bureau should encourage—if necessary should advertise for—ap- 
plicants and should make a careful and thorough investigation 
of the antecedents and of the personal record of every appli- 
cant. We could and we should have in charge of our trains the 
finest body of men in the world. The work is attractive, even 
fascinating, the pay is good and the chances for advancement 
encouraging. The most popular toy in the world for boys is 
an engine and string of cars, and when these boys grow up, they 
all want to go railroading. We don’t need them all, but we 
could, if we went about it in the right way, select the best of 
them. When a capable country boy comes timidly into a rail- 
road office today and applies for a job, if we don’t happen to 
need men at the time, the employing officer, or more likely his 
clerk says, “Can’t do anything for you now.” The boy goes 
away and gets a job clerking at ten dollars a week. A few 
months later there is a rush of business and we need men, but 
we have no waiting list—we don’t even take names and ad- 
dresses of applicants, and consequently we have to take anything 
we can get on short notice, and that often means the boomer and 
the loafer. Even this method wouldn’t be so objectionable, if we 
gave every new man a careful and thorough training before al- 
lowing him to go to work, but we don’t do that; that is, we 
don’t carry it far enough. 

It should be borne in mind that the attitude of the yardmaster 
and the roundhouse foreman toward the Safety Movement, being 
observed and understood by individual employees, is often more 
potent than that of the general manager, whose views are known 
by employees only in a general and indefinite way. If the yard- 
master is permitted to remain indifferent to the necessity ‘or 
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compliance with instructions, their enforcement will be difficult 
and to a great extent impossible. 

Mr. Bradshaw showed copies of numerous pamphlets which 
have been issued by him as circulars among the employees. He 
finds that employees are glad to receive this literature and that 
they read it attentively. He has almost completed a “Safety Ex- 
hibit Car” which will contain models of approved safety devices, 
safety literature, photographs and other things of interest. This 
car, in charge of a competent man, will be exhibited at all im- 
portant points where employees will be given an opportunity to 
see what is being done for the prevention of injuries. Every em- 
ployee on the system will be required to visit the car. 





MOTOR CARS ON CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& PUGET SOUND. 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound has recently placed 
in service on branch lines in the state of Washington, two 
General Electric Company gas-electric motor cars. One of 
these is operating between Everett and Monroe, a distance of 
14 miles, and makes five single trips a day, totaling 70 miles; 
while the other runs from Seattle, via Cedar Falls to Enum- 
claw, a distance of 62 miles, and makes one round irip each 
day, covering 124 miles. 

The cars are of the combination passenger, smoking and bag- 
gage compartment type, with turtle back roof. They are 70 
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lighting generator. The function of this set, which is started 
by hand, is to supply an initial charge of air for starting the 
main engine and in addition to deliver power for lighting 
the car. 

The control is similar to that of any standard electric trolley 
car. Mounted on the axles of the forward truck are two GE- 
205, 600 volt, commutating pole railway motors of 100 horse 
power each, which by means of a special controller, are placed 
progressively in series and parallel connection. Two extra 
points are provided on the controller for final speed accel- 
eration in parallel, whereby the motor fields are shunted and 
weakened. The resulting higher armature speeds permit the 
use of smaller pinions, and full utilization of the power input 
is secured throughout the entire speed range, from start to full 
speed. Energy is transmitted directly without the interven- 
tion of mechanical change speed gearing. The voltage is gov- 
erned by varying the strength of the generator field by the 
movement of a single handle on the controller, and the re- 
sultant speed changes of the motors produce a smooth and 
rapid acceleration. Separate handles are provided for throt- 
tling the engine and for reversing the car. The latter is ac- 
complished by changing the motor connections in the usual 
manner without stopping the engine, which always rotates in 
the same direction. This allows the car to be brought to a 
halt quickly, independent of the brakes in an emergency. The 
radiators are placed on the roof and circulation for cooling 
the engine is maintained by the thermo-siphon system, 

















Gas-Electric Motor Car for Branch Line Service. 


ft. 5 in. long, 10 ft. 5 in. wide, weigh approximately 50 tons, 
and have a total seating capacity for 77 people. The cab, con- 
taining the power plant apparatus, measures 11 ft. 11 in. long; 
next is the baggage room, 15 ft. long; then the smoking sec- 
tion, 10 ft. 11 in. long; and the passenger compartment, 27 
ft. 5 in. long. A center vestibule with side entrance runs 
crosswise between the passenger and smoking compartments. 
The smoking section provides for 20, and the passenger com- 
partment for 57 people. All-steel construction is used through- 
out, except in the case of the interior finish, which is of ma- 
hogany. 

The generating unit is located above the floor line of the 
cab, where it is under the immediate observation of the engi- 
neer. It consists of an eight-cylinder, four-cycle gas engine of 
the “V” type, direct connected to a 600 volt, commutating pole, 
electric generator, designed to meet the special conditions the 
service demands. The engine can rotate at normal speed, ir- 
respective of the speed of the car, which is started by com- 
pressed air taken from the main reservoirs of the air brake 
system, which are built with surplus capacity for this pur- 
pose. The main air compressor is driven from the crank shaft 
of the main engine, and is fitted with an automatic governor 
to maintain a constant pressure. An auxiliary equipment is 
also provided, consisting of a two-cylinder, four-cycle gas en- 
gine, direct connected to a single cylinder air compressor and 





The trucks are of the swing bolster type. The brake equip- 
ment includes hand brakes in addition to the combined straight 
and automatic air brakes. A high power Mazda incandescent 


. headlight and reflector are provided and a hot water heater, 


coal fired, is installed for heating the car. A 150-gallon gaso- 
lene tank for the power supply is suspended under the car. 
While the engine is running the gasolene is pumped auto- 
matically, and when starting, by a hand pump. 

These cars made the trip across the continent under their 
own power. Car 300 left Chicago on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound tracks and covered the distance to 
Tacoma, Wash., 2201.2 miles, in ten days, daylight running. 
Necessarily, the special schedules of the motor cars while on 
the trip were subject to the exigencies of regular traffic re- 
quirements and numerous delays were encountered. The car 
in question averaged 220 miles a day, and on one day covered 
315 miles. A run from Malden to Othello, Wash., 103 miles, 
was made in 2 hours 10 minutes, and in one case 20 miles 
of 2.2 per cent. grade were negotiated in 56 minutes with one 
stop. 

RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN THE PHILIPPINES.—During the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1912, 65 miles of new line were opened 
to trafhe in the Philippine Islands, 33 miles were graded and 
track was laid on 43 miles. 








THE PRODUCTION OF 


The American Institute of Mining Engineers Devoted an ie 
Entire Day to This Subject—Abstracts of Two Papers. 


The sessions on February 19 of the meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, held in New York, were 
devoted to the discussion of sound ingots for rail steel 
and a number of railway men participated in the discussion. 
Among the papers presented were two entitled “Comparative 
Notes on Steel Rail Rolling,” by Robert W. Hunt, and “Piping 
and Segregation of Ingots of Steel and Ductility Tests for 
Open-Hearth Steel Rails,” by P. H. Dudley, which are given 
below. 

The discussion was presented under the following topics: 
First, Is the present method of getting rid of pipes by cropping 
a safe and reliable device for making sound steel? Second, 
Is it desirable to increase the amount of metal arbitrarily 
cropped off the top of an ingot, and, if so, what would be a fair 
excess price to pay for cropping off 20 per cent.? Third, Is 
it commercially practicable to make ingots without pipes or 
blow holes, and what additional expense of manufacture would 
be justified to accomplish this result? Fourth, What process 
for making pipeless ingots seems to promise the most com- 
mercial success, and why? The opinion was expressed by 
several that little piping was present in good mill practice, and 
it was felt that the proportion to be cropped from the top of 
the ingot should not be arbitrarily fixed, as that would work to 
the detriment of the better mills and would penalize them. 
The point was brought out that head failures in rails can be 
traced to the interior of the ingot, and that this class of fail- 
ures is about 50 per cent. of the total. These failures are in- 
variably due to segregation and are almost entirely confined 
to rails from the upper third of the ingot. While pipes are 
caused mainly by the use of silicon, titanium and aluminum, 
segregation is greatly reduced by them. There was consider- 
able discussion over the use of alum:num and titanium, several 
men objecting strongly to aluminum. 


COMPARATIVE NOTES ON STEEL RAIL ROLLING. 
By Ropert W. Hunt. 


I have frequently stated that while the chemical composition 
of steel was important, even greater importance was connected 
with the mechanical and heat treatment of the metal. During 
the past year I encountered such a positive example of that 
fact that I deem it worth putting upon record. 

A prominent railway system divided an order for open- 
hearth steel rails between two steel works, both of which are 
under the control of the same corporation, giving to one about 
18,000 tons, and to the other 7,500 tons of the same section 
and to be made under the same specifications. The rolling re- 
sults obtained in the two mills varied so widely that a study of 
the figures is intensely interesting and serves to illustrate the 
advantages obtained by careful ingot casting, and quite as per- 
tinently the possible benefits of careful subsequent heating and 
rolling with moderate reductions in the rolling process. The 
smaller order was rolled complete in four instalments during 
the same months that the larger order was being made in eight 
separate instalments; but, to permit of exact comparisons, the 
totals of the four instalments (completing the order with the 
mill which I will call A) are given with the totals of the first 
four instalments of the larger order, made by the mill desig- 
nated as B. These rolling results are: 


Mill A. Mill B. 
A i SOE ccc asccnbevseeeseenbesoesee esses 4 4 
ee eS” eer eee 18,278 27,832 
Percentage of rails cut to short length because of flaws 
BERT GREG, GEC. x c0sss00000000%000% eee 0.7 7.6 
Percentage of rails made second quality for flaws, etc.. 0.9 6.3 
Percentage of rails scrapped for flaws, etc.............. 0.6 4.5 
Percentage of rails scrapped for failure at drop test.... None 3.4 


It should be stated that the above figures cover all the 
reasons for putting the rails in the classes stated. Thus a part 
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of the percentage of rails cut to short lengths may have been 
because of bad drilling or bad sawing. Such classification, 
however, in this case is entirely proper, as neither mill suffered 
from unusual or abnormal difficulties in any way, and the fig- 
ures indicate ordinary performance uninfluenced by unusual 
errors of either workmanship or mechanical troubles in rolling. 

Emphasis should be laid on the fact that both mills were 
working to exactly the same specifications, and producing a 
section which has been in use for several years and in large 
tonnage. It is an 85 Ib. section having 36.7 per cent. of the 
metal in the head, 22.2 per cent. in the web, and 41 per cent. 
in the base, being, therefore, well proportioned for the avoiding 
of torn flanges or other rolling difficulties, sometimes encount- 
ered with sections having thin flanges. 

The chemical composition and drop-test specified with the 
average results obtained, were 


Average Obtained. 
. ee 








Specified.  ° Mill A. Mill B. 
| ee 55 —.70 -60 -61 
Phosphorus, per cent., not over.......... -045 .023 .023 
PERERRODE, WET ENE vnc nicn save secs ness 65 —.95 .83 74 
PMN, ORES INES ic cis achn wisn son busews -075—.18 13 .14 
Sulphur, per cent., not over.......-..e0- -055 .029 -039 
Specified amt ao Be 
pecifie i i 
Min. Max. ‘Min. Max. Min. Max 


Deflection on 4 ft. supports 
with 2,000 Ib. tup fall- 


ing 20 ft 3.25in, 2.3in. 3.2in. 2.2in. 3.8in: 
POS TID 055 seco soes sees cee oes 2.7 in. 2.8 in. 


Mill A. Mill B. 

Number test pieces breaking on first blow............... 0 9 
Number test pieces showing pipe or segregation when 

OSE ET TIN cos wisn cee sor on see ene saaewe ae ann se 3 9 
Number heats rejected because of two pieces failing at 

DEDNIROEE whee cuos sc aehass ee ashe bas bases hee Rees 0 2 
Number heats rejected for exceeding deflection limits at . 

ES SS a ee seers Tm rer ty ae 0 4 
PARES ER RUINS Sc Gis cose ccwieu bbe avks nweuee san ccaw 119 173 

Both mills took advantage of the full range permitted in the: 
chemical limits, and the success reached in obtaining consistent 


carbon results is shown by the table below. 


Permitted 

Carbon: 

Per cent. .55 .56 .57 .58 .59 .60 .61 .62 .63 .64 .65 .66 .67 .68 .69 .70 
Number Total 
of Heats: Heats 
Mana: .«. A 2#ASW VT MB WH Be tw «ss 


Mill B.. 20 8 9 14 12 16 14 14 1415 7 710 6 6 1 = 173 


It will be noted that Mill A’s results were more consistent 
than B’s. 

The chemical compositions obtained at the two mills agree 
so closely that some other reason must be sought to explain 
the divergent physical results obtained in the product, and, 
therefore, data on the actual performance of the mill operations 
is important. The principal items are: 


Mill A. Mill B. 
Number of furnaces making the steel....... 6 27 
Average size heats cast......ccccoccesceces 196,000 Ibs. 183,500 Ibs. 
Maximum weight heats cast..........ee+e0% 214,000 Ibs. 220,000 Ibs. 
Minimum weight heats cast........e.sseee- 128,000 Ibs. 155,000 Ibs. 
Average time metal held in ladle before cast- ; 

ING oe eesececcccccsecescccecnscceccceces 4 min. 3% min. 
Maximum time metal held in ladle before Z 

Eee eee er 11 min 52 min. 
Minimum time metal held in ladle before ; 

ET ee ee 1 min. 2 min 
Average number of ingots per heat......... 20 23 
Maximum number of ingots per heat........ 22 28 
Minimum number of ingots per heat........ 13. 20 
Average time between casting and stripping. 43 min. 1 hr. 7 min. 


Maximum time between casting and stripping 2 hr. 15 min. 5 hr. 55 min. 


Minimum time between casting and stripping 24 min. 15 min. 
Average time between stripping and charging . : 
in soaking PitS ...ssceeeseececereseceees 16 min. 46 min. 
Maximum time between stripping and charg- : 
ing in soaking pits ..........++++seeeees 1 hr. 6 min. 11 hrs. 
Minimum time i sed stripping and charg- : i 
ing in Soaking Pils... ...0..ccccesevecves 3 min. 10 min. 


Average time between charging in soaking 


Pits aNd BIOGMING ......0.002ssesecveces 2 hr. 20 min. 2 hr. 47 min. 
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Mill A. Mill B. 

Maximum time between charging in soaking 

pits and blooming......++.,+e+seeeeeeses 4hr.30min.b 6hr.5 mina 
Minimum time between charging in soaking 

pits and blooming. ............sccccscese 1 hr. 30 min. 1 hr. 0 min. 
Number of cold heats charges 8 None 
Per Cent. COP GISCATA 6 ..0000ss6ciese 10 to 13 10 to 12 
Time in reheating furnaces........ ... 20—50 min. None c 
PVOTARE WEIBUE TGCS. 66050 secs cicccscecee 9,740 lbs. 7,970 lbs. 
Se See ee ee 22 in. x 26 in. 20 in. x 24 in. 
Number passes in blooming mill............ 21 to 25 
Size of bloom PIOGUCEG 6 650555 cesicesiesieee 7*%9 8x 8 
Number pasees in rail mill... . cecccescecs 11 9 
DOL DARED Gh coven esas eas aNNioaaseeeese 32 to 36 18 


a One heat in pits 24 hrs. 
b One heat in pits 25 hrs. 
c Mill B rolls direct, does not reheat. 


It will be especially noticed that both mills were casting large 
heats, approximating 85 tons. These were made by almost 
identical methods, using the usual scrap and pig iron process, 
the iron being taken from mixers as required, and varying in 
proportion to the scrap used. As far as possible at both mills, 
this mixer metal was used for recarbonizing in the furnace, 
but many heats had coke or coal added to the ladle on tapping, 
in addition to the usual ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon. 
While the heats at mill A were slightly larger than at B, the 
difference is not of importance, but it is pertinent to note that 
there are but 6 furnaces represented at mill A as against 27 
furnishing rail steel at B; and consequently, there were prob- 
ably but two steel melters working at A as against at least 
six at B. The personal equation may, therefore, have played 
an important part in making the steel. 

Equally noticeable is the fact that while the average for the 
time intervals of the various operations at the two mills is 
not much different, still the range between the maximum and 
minimum for B is consistently greater than for A. There 
can be but little doubt but that a delay between casting and 
stripping ingots and between stripping and charging in the 
soaking pits is likely to be seriously reflected in the soundness 
of the ingots, and of at least equal importance, is the necessity 
for teeming the steel at uniform temperature. A variation of 
50 minutes in the time heats were held in the ladle prior to 
casting must have caused variable teeming temperatures, and 
produced many blowholes in some of the ingots. Admitting 
the presence of blowholes near the surface of the sides of the 
ingots, and remembering the oxidizing action in the soaking 
pits, it is not surprising that heavy reductions in the blooming 
mill had an extremely detrimental effect on the product. This 
is reflected, no doubt, in the large number of rails containing 
flaws found at mill B. ! 

Appreciating, therefore, the probable difference in the ingots 
produced at the two mills and the actual difference in the bloom- 
ing practice, the principal other variable existing was in the 
reheating of the blooms at mill A. There the ingots were cut 
into four blooms, which were then given a wash heat in re- 
heating furnaces, after which they were rolled into two rails in 
a rail train of 11 passes. At mill B the rail train consisted 
of 9 passes with no reheating of the blooms. 

It is interesting to note the reported history of the heats re- 
jected at mill B. Two heats were rejected at the drop test be- 
cause two of the three test pieces broke on the first blow of the 
tup. The steel of the first heat was reported as being some- 
what low in temperature when tapped. While pouring, the 


average of four hours and 20 minutes, they bloomed cold and 

rough. The second heat was quite the opposite, the tapping 

temperature being high, and while casting the stopper head was 

finally lost, but the heating and the blooming were normal. 
Analysis of rejected heats gave: 


( P Mn Sil. Ss Remarks 

AU 015 74 oak 034 Two pieces broke 
020 65 .08 035 Two pieces broke 
014 65 -08 036 Deflection over limit 
017 65 -09 037 Deflection over limit 

¢ .026 ej id 041 Deflection over limit 
.026 75 .08 -051 Deflection over limit 


Your heats were lost at the drop test, because they exceeded 
the deflection limits. On the first, all conditions were reported 
normal, save that the ingots were held in the pits for an aver- 
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age time of 24 hours. The second heat tapped cold, the pour- 
ing nozzle froze, and the ingot tops were spongy. The third 
tapped hot, but otherwise, and like the fourth, had normal 
conditions. 


PIPING AND SEGREGATION OF INGOTS AND DUCTILITY 
TESTS. 


By P. H. DubLey, 
Consulting Engineer, New York Central Lines. 

The piping and segregation of ingots of steel is a compre- 
hensive subject, and must be studied with reference to the dif- 
ferent grades of soft, medium, and hard steel, rather than in 
a general manner, as though applicable to all grades. Ingots 
of rail-steel containing from 0.50 to 0.75 per cent. of carbon 
are of an entirely different character from those of softer steel 
when they are sufficiently deoxidized to form comparatively 
pure steel, as a well-defined shrinkage-cavity forms. This im- 
portant fact should be remembered in discussing rail-steel, for 
the greater the degree of deoxidation, the larger will be the 
difference between the inclosed volume of hot fluid metal in the 
mold and the cooler resulting set metal, and the still propor- 
tionately lesser volume, should the ingot be allowed to be- 
come cold before equalizing the heat and rolling. 

The exterior blowholes in the outside walls of the ingots 
can be prevented from forming by sufficient deoxidizers, as 
silicon, ferro-titanium, or their combination, and aluminum. 
The latter has been extensively used, but all of its oxidation- 
products do not always escape from the metal, and it should 
not be used when the steel is to be subjected to the present 
heavy wheel loads. The silicon-content for rail-steel now ranges 
from 0.10 to 0.20 per cent., to make it sound and prevent small 
blowholes from forming in the setting metal. 

When sufficient deoxidizers are used to purify efficiently the 
steel, then, as must be expected, a small cavity starts to form 
in the top under the cap of the ingot in the setting steel, and 
its development should be.retarded by stripping the ingot and 
promptly charging into the reheating furnace. 

The sides of the contours of the shrinkage cavities in well- 
deoxidized steel are parabolic in form, and of proportionately 
greater volume and depth in the long type of ingots than in 
those which are short and stubby, but of larger volume and 
base. 

When the mills began to make 33 ft. rails and teemed them 
in the same ingot molds which had been used for 30 ft. rails, 
and then rolled them in four 33 ft. 100 Ib. rails, a great many 
ingots were not stripped, weighed and charged into the reheat- 
ing furnaces with sufficient promptness to prevent a number 
of piped rails, as the requisite mill practice to check them was 
not then comprehended under the changed manufacturing con- 
ditions. 

The segregation was also large, and in 1908 I confined the 
rolling of Bessemer and open-hearth rails for the New York 
Central Lines in the United States mills to three 33 ft. rail- 
length ingots for those of about 19 in. square upon the base. 
It was also stated in the specifications for the New York Cen- 
tral Lines that short, stubby ingots of from 2.5 to 3 times the 
length of the width of the base were required for rails. Ingots 
of about 8,200 lbs. weight, teemed in molds 20 x 24 in., have 
been extensively made for six lengths of 33 ft. 100 lb. rails, 
and, in good mill practice, with practically complete elimination 
of piped rails. The blooms, however, are cut, and only rolled 
in three rail lengths at a time. Ingots 25 x 30 in., of about 
12,000 Ibs. weight, have been used for eight 33 ft. basic open- 
hearth 100 Ib. rails where the ordinary rail mill equipment had 
not been installed. The ingots were bloomed and then shipped 
to a rail mill to be reheated and rolled, and but a few piped 
rails were found during manufacture. The rails in the track 
fulfill the requirements of safety and severe service. 

Only 25 piped rails are known to have been found in service 
in the track in 65, 70, 75, 80, 95 and 100 Ib. sections out of 
about 1,100,000 30 ft. rails, of which the length of the ingot 
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was not over but under three times the width of the base. 
THE DROP AND EXHAUSTED-DUCTILITY TESTS. 


The exhausted-ductility tests for the purification of the steel 
were introduced into the specifications for the New York Cen- 
tral Lines in 1910 to secure rails of sufficient toughness to with- 
stand the low temperatures in the Mohawk valley of from 20 
deg. to 30 deg. below zero, though 40 deg. is often reported by 
the trackmen. The ductility which is possible for a given com- 
position, size of ingots, section, and other steps of manufacture, 
has been practically ascertained, and it is to see by the ex-~ 
hausted-ductility tests whether or not it is secured. 

It requires but a moment to stamp the crop of the rail with 
the 6 in. spacing bar of seven points before placing the butt on 
the supports of the drop-testing machine. The elongation of 
each of the six marked inches on the test-butts after the drop, 
is measured by a flexible rule, and the increase in hundredths 
of inches per inch, indicates the per cent. of elongation. It 
takes but a moment to test the butt, and the exhausted-duc- 
tility is obtained in three or more blows, though it is measured 
after each blow, and recorded. 

The term ductility in the specifications for the New York 
Central Lines, is used in the sense of tenacity and toughness 
of the steel, the exhausted ductility being its measure. This 
also becomes a soundness test for seams, segregation, slag in- 
clusions and other foreign matter in the web or head of the 
rails, and is better than the special nick test in other specifica- 
tions. 

The elongation and exhausted ductility tests of stel rails are 
made concurrently with the manufacture at the plant under 
the drop-testing machine on four or 5 ft. lengths of the 
top crop of the rail bars, the results being tabulated as shown 
by the appended blanks for ductility and elongation tests, a 
copy being furnished to the manufacturers. 

The butts are tested within three hours after the ingots of a 
melt are teemed and rolled, and the facts as to the full duc- 
tility of the steel as made and rolled are available for the 
manufacture of subsequent melts. The utilization of such 
knowledge of each melt has enabled the manufacturers to make 
rails of greater uniformity, homogeneity, safety, and economy of 
the output than was believed possible before such tests were 
installed. The practical non-breakage of such rails in the 
track for the winter of 1911-12, shows that a high quality was 
secured in their manufacture. 

When the ductility tests were first proposed, the most ex- 
perienced steel men did not think it was possible to secure such 
uniform results per melt of steel. It was considered by some 
of the presidents of the steel mills that when dealing with the 
larger melts of from 60 to 80 tons in a ladle, the temperature 
might be just right for teeming the first ingot, but too low for the 
middle ingot to give the full ductility of the chemical com- 
position and to reduce its percentage for the last ingot teemed 
of the melt. However, the heavy body of slag over the top 
of the molten steel in the ladle did not allow sufficient heat 
to escape to modify the ductility in well-made steel from the 
first to the last ingot poured. 

The examination of the results from more than 200,000 tons 
of steel now shows that it is possible to secure nearly uniform 
results from each melt. It is found that there is some differ- 
ence in the ductility which may be obtained, according to the 
section which is being rolled. The well-designed sections of 
not too great width of base compared to the height, finish with 
nearly the full ductility of the metal. 

The manufacturers have examined the tabulated results of 
their product and some have adopted the system of testing and 
keeping the same records for all rails made for their own in- 
formation, whether required by their customer or not, as is 
required by the New York Central Lines. The American Rail- 
way Engineering Association has followed the New York Cen- 
tral, Lines and adopted nearly their ductility and elongation 
tests in their specifications. 
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REFRIGERATOR CARS FOR EXPRESS 
SERVICE. 


Wells, Fargo & Company have received from the American 
Car & Foundry Company the first of an order of 75 steel 
underframe refrigerator cars for express service. These cars, 
which are equipped for operation in passenger trains, are 50 
ft. in length over end sills, weigh, complete, 86,000 lbs., and 
have a capacity for 60,000 lbs. of lading and 14,000 lbs. of ice. 
They are mounted on four wheel trucks, which have 5% in. 
by 10 in. journals and are spaced 34 ft. between centers. 
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Half Section Through Express Refrigerator Car. 


The underframe has two center and two side sills of the 
fishbelly type, 24 in. deep at the center for a distance of 8 ft. 
The center sills are 13%4 in. deep at the body bolster, are 
spaced 14 in. apart and are built up of web plates % in. thick 
with outside angles at the top, and outside and inside angles 
at the bottom. A top cover plate, 24 in. by % in., runs their 
entire length. The side sills have %4 in. web plates, the 
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bottom member being an angle and the top a 3 in. Z-bar, the 
outside flange of which forms a support for the wooden 
superstructure. ; 

The end sills are of cast steel, with a flange cast on the 
upper side to prevent shifting of the car body on the under- 
frame. The body bolsters are built up of % in. pressed steel 
members, spaced 8 in. back to back, with top and bottom 
cover plates 14 in. x % in., extending between the side sills. 
Between the bolsters are three built up crossties, consisting of 
5/16 in. pressed steel members with top and bottom cover plates. 
Between the side and center sills a 5 in. channel extends the 
full length of the car. The underframe is braced by diagonal 
plates, 8 in. wide, extending from the side to the center sills, 
and % in. gusset plates connecting the side sills to the body 
bolsters and end sills. 

Particular attention has been given to the insulation. On 
top of, and riveted to the underframe members, is a layer of 
No. 16 galvanized iron, over which a course of % in. asbestos 
paper is applied. There is an air space between this and the 
13/16 in. deafening floor, on top of which is a layer of ¥% in. 
Keystone hair felt held in position by 7% in. wood furring. 
To the latter is nailed a single course of % in. yellow pine, 
which supports the second course of % in. Keystone hair 
felt, the latter also being held in position by % in. nailing 
strips. These in turn support another course of 3% in. yel- 
low pine, on top of which is laid the third course of % in. 
Keystone hair felt. This insulation is all located below the 
main floor, between 3 in. by 6 in. yellow pine nailing sills. 
Resting on the four nailing sills and the two 4 in. by 834 in. 
side sill fillers, is a course of 13/16 in. by 5% in. yellow pine 
forming the sub-floor. A layer of Neponset red paper is 
applied between this and the main floor, which is of 13/16 in. 
by 3% in. yellow pine. Over the main floor, except at the 
ice bunkers, is placed waterproofing and Mastic flooring, 
made by the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., and this also extends 
up the sides of the car for 6in. This permits the floor of the 
car to be cleaned by flushing with water. The insulation of 
the sides, ends and roof is similar to that of the floor, three 
courses of % in. Keystone hair felt and a layer of Neponset 
red paper being used; and it will be noticed that three air 
spaces are provided. 

The Bohn system of refrigeration is used, and also the 
Bohn all-steel collapsible bulkheads. The hatch covers are 
placed in the lower deck of the roof, and each bunker has a 
capacity for 7,000 lb. of ice. The ice grates are made of 
white oak bars and when not in use can be folded back in a 
3-in. recess in the end of the car, thus leaving the ends flush. 

The roof is of the monitor or clere-story type, conforming 
to passenger equipment construction, and a dummy vesti- 
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bule mechanism is used with Fowler semi-elliptic springs at 
the end plates. The buffing device is of the Miner friction 
type and is so applied that the mechanism can be lowered 
for repairs when necessary. The following special equip- 
ment is used: Draft gear, Miner; couplers, McConway & 
Torley; coupler centering device, American Car & Foundry 
Company; air brakes, Westinghouse, high speed, schedule, 
L. N.; hand brakes, Lindstrom; slack adjuster, American 
Brake Company; truck frames, Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany; journal boxes and lids, Symington; wheels, Carnegie 
Steel Company, 33 in. rolled steel; brake beams, Diamond 
special; springs, Standard Steel Works; door insulation, La 
Flare. The cars are constructed throughout to meet M. C. B. 
standards and the U. S. safety appliance requirements. 





THE CROOKED RIVER ARCH BRIDGE. 


In connection with the bridge work on the Oregon Trunk, de- 
scribed in the Railway Age Gazette of March 22 and 29, 1912, 
the arch bridge which was constructed to carry this line across 
Crooked river canyon has features which make it unusually 
interesting. Its location is unique, in that it spans the gorge at 
a height of 320 ft. above water at a point where the canyon 
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walls are only 350 ft. apart. So far as is known, the only other 
bridge in this country that carries traffic at a higher elevation 
above water is the Pecos river viaduct, and the difference is only 
a matter of inches. 

Those who read the description referred to will recall that 

















Wells Fargo Refrigerator Car for Express Service. 
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the line leaves the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, or North Bank 
road, at Fallbridge, on the Columbia river, crosses that stream 
on the Celilo bridge and penetrates southward into the central 
portion of Oregon by ascending the canyon of the Des Chutes 
river onto the central plateau. Twenty-six miles from the pres- 
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the sections of the first two panels of top chord were the only 
ones governed by erection stresses. 

The erection of former American arches of the two-hinged 
type has been complicated by the necessity of securing a division 
of dead load stresses between top and bottom chords at the 
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Elevations and Plans of Crooked River Arch Bridge. 


ent terminus of the road at Bend, Ore. and 130 miles south 
of the Columbia, the line crosses the Crooked river canyon. 
The span designed for this crossing is a two-hinged spandrel 
braced arch—a type well adapted to the conditions. The ex- 
treme height of towers which would have been required and the 
danger to them from masses of rock falling from the steep walls, 


center of the span. The uncertainty as to the result of such 
an attempt to place both chords in compression is avoided in 
the Crooked river arch, where the structure is designed as a 
three-hinged arch for dead load stresses by inserting a hinge 
or pin at the crown. After the trusses have taken their dead 
load stress, the upper chord section is riveted in place at the 














Traveller Erecting the Third Panel. Erecting the Fifth Panel on the North End. Placing the Last Top-Chord Member. 


made a single span crossing preferable to a viaduct. The neces- 
sity for erection without falsework and the possibility of se- 
curing foundations capable of taking unlimited thrust, led to the 
se.ection of an arch span. The type chosen could be erected as 
a cantilever with practically no changes in the members from the 
Section required for service stresses. In this particular design 





crown at a temperature of 60 deg., which converts the arch into 
the stiffer two-hinged type for live load and temperature 
stresses. This same idea has been recently used in a 523.5 ft. 
arch erected by German engineers across the Sanaga river in 
Africa with very satisfactory results. 

The standard loading for all bridges on the Oregon Trunk 





is two 188.5 ton engines followed by 5,000 lb. per ft. for the 
trusses, and one 214 ton engine followed by the same uniform 
load for the floor system. All bridges are for single track. 

The Crooked river span is 340 ft. long and is divided into 12 
panels. The trusses are 72 ft. deep at the ends and 12 ft. at the 
center, the bottom chord following a parabolic curve. The top 
chords are 18 ft. center to center, and as the trusses are battered 
1 in 12 for greater stability, the Lo points are 30 ft. apart. A 
massive, three-web, cast steel shoe at this point carries a hori- 
zontal pin 13 in. in diameter. The pin holes in the bottom 
chords connecting at this point are bored on the skew necessi- 
tated by the batter of the trusses. 

Field work on the bridge was begun while the construction 
work was proceeding along the road, in order that the founda- 
tions would be ready for the steel as soon as rails were laid to 
the bridge site. This largely increased the cost of the founda- 
tion work, as all material supplies had to be hauled in by 
wagon from Shaniko, 65 miles away. A cableway was set 
up on the bridge axis to elevate rock and water for the con- 
crete from the bottom of the canyon. After blasting out the 
weathered rock, on the face of the canyon walls down to good 
quality basalt, the pedestals were built. These were constructed 
of 1:2:4 concrete, with crushed stone and screenings for aggre- 
gate. A machine mixer was used so that the piers might be of 
uniform quality and monolithic construction. 

The erection device, shown in one of the accompanying draw- 
ings, consisted of a chain of four eyebars from the Uo point of 
the arch to the ground and from there running in a curve to the 
grillage beams set in the bottom of shafts excavated 30 ft. into 
the solid rock. These shafts were filled with concrete after set- 
ting the grillages and bars. To provide for the control of the 
position of the semi-spans, in closing the arch, an adjustment 
toggle was placed in the eyebar chain. This consisted of a large 
parallelogram of eyebars, with a 6% in. screw working in the 
short diagonal in such a way as to increase or shorten the length 
of the figure. There was enough movement in this toggle to pro- 
vide for raising the arms 15 in. at the crown, or lowering them 8 
in. from normal position, in making the connection. The screw 
was turned by a capstan head, in which were inserted long bars 
against which the men pushed. Before erection had proceeded 











Adjusting Cantilever Arms Before Closure. 


far enough to put much load on the anchorages, the toggles 
were adjusted to give an elevation of 9 in. to the outer end of 
the arm. 

After placing this device and filling the shafts with concrete, 
the erection contractor built a trestle out to the arch pedestals 
and assembled his traveler. This was of timber, 76 ft. long over 
all and with an overhanging boom of 32 ft. Two 8 in. x 16 in. 
sticks comprised each side of the boom, and were guyed back 
over a transverse bent by 134 in. steel rods. The engine deck 
was built on the rear end of the boom timbers and was high 
enough to enable the derrick car to pass underneath. This rig 
traveled on two rails, laid on short cross ties on the top chords. 
The complete traveler weighed about 45 tons. Its rigging con- 
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falls. 

After lowering the 10% ton shoes to place, the bottom chord 
was set and the pin driven, after which the end post was placed 
and the pin driven to connect to the anchorage chain. The 
diagonal UoLl was then placed, thus making the panel self- 
supporting. The remaining members of the panel in the truss 
and floor system were placed and the traveler run forward to 
repeat the operation. Riveting was started on all principal truss 
connections except bottom chord splices in each panel as soon 
as completed. This was done because of high erection stresses 
and to reduce the number of drift pins and temporary bolts re- 
quired for erection. 

After five panels of the north arm had been placed, work 
was started on the south side of the canyon. Materials for the 
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The Completed Arch. 


traveler, falsework and anchorage were carried over the gorge 
on the cableway, and as soon as the traveler had been con- 
structed, the transfer of bridge material was begun. In doing 
this the members were lowered into the canyon from the north 
end and then by hooking on a tackle from the south traveler 
they were drifted across the stream. The tackles from the north 
traveler were then removed and the material hoisted and erected. 
In this way all steel for the south arm was transferred safely 
and with but little delay to erection. 

When the five panels of each arm were finished, the bottom 
chords and diagonals of the two center panels were put in place, 
and the two semi-spans lowered to bearing on the center pin 
by means of the erection device. The structure was then a three- 
hinged arch. To bring it to its final condition of two-hinges, 
the center section of the top chord, which was two panels in 
length and unpunched at both ends, was set in place. The first 
time the temperature of the steel reached 60 deg., the ends of 
the chord were center-punched through the holes in the splice 
plates attached to the adjoining chords, and drilled. One end 
was then riveted up and the other left until the temperature of 
the steel had again reached 60 deg., when it was quickly riv- 
eted up. 

The bridge was designed in the office of Ralph Modjeski, chief 
engineer of bridges of the Oregon Trunk, Ralph Budd being 
chief engineer. It was fabricated by the American Bridge Com- 
pany and erected by the Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany. W. R. Weidman was resident engineer, with Ralph Harris 
and Clement E. Chase, assistants in charge of substructure and 
superstructure respectively. We are indebted to Mr. Chase for 
the information contained herein. 





BRAZILIAN Surveys Approvep.—The president of the state of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, has signed a decree approving the definite 
surveys of the first section of five miles of the line from Jabo- 
ticabal to Rio Pardo. 


sisted of six sets of 134 in. manila falls and one set of wire 
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SPEED RESTRICTIONS ON THE CHICAGO & 
NORTH WESTERN. 





The Chicago & North Western recently made practical 
tests of its speed restrictions of the movements of trains over 
crossovers, turnouts, junction turnouts, and on certain signal 
indications at interlocking plants, and as a result has estab- 
lished additional safeguards and rules to govern the speeds of 
trains. These are as follows: 

(1) When a signal to proceed is displayed by a dwarf, 
or low-speed signal located at the bottom of a home signal, 
or across the track from it, a train may proceed at a speed 
not to exceed 15 miles per hour. 

(2) The speed of a train moving over a crossover; turn- 
out from a main track to a siding, or to a diverging route at 
a junction, must not exceed 15 miles per hour, with certain 
exceptions, the points at which exceptions are permitted 
being indicated on the current time table by special rules, 
which give in each case the speed in miles per hour that may 
be attained at any particular point or turnout at which the 
above rules do not apply. 

In formulating the rules for the speed restrictions at defi- 
nite points, or for turnouts of varying degrees, the question 
arose as to whether the restrictions were sufficient to insure 
absolute safety and smooth operation for the train or whether 
they were greater than necessary. That is to say, did the re- 
strictions call for lower speed than was essential for the 
safe and smooth operation of trains over the certain turnouts 
or stretches of track? In order to satisfy themselves on this 
point, the general officers of the road conducted a series of 
speed tests over the crossovers and turnouts in question. A 
train composed of a high-speed locomotive and several cars 
was employed for this purpose. A speed indicator was in- 
stalled in the locomotive for the guidance of the engineman 
and another one in the observation car on the rear of the 
train for the convenience of the observers, who were general 
officers and officers of the division on which the tests were 
being made. Telephone communication was also established 
between the locomotive and the observation car, a complete 
telephone outfit being located in the observation car. 

Speed tests were made over leads and crossovers, over 
turnouts from No. 7 to No. 20, and at varying speeds over 
each number of turnout, these varying from five miles per 
hour over No. 7 turnouts to over 50 miles per hour over No. 
20 turnouts. 

The train was run through each turnout several times at 
different speeds, and always once or twice at a higher rate of 
speed than was considered at all, or was later decided upon 
for that number of turnout. 

Careful records were made of the different speeds over 
each turnout and the behavior of the train noted in each case. 
It was found throughout the test that it is very difficult to 
judge the speed of a train while riding on it. Everyone in the 
large party on the train was inclined to judge its speed when 
moving at 20 miles or less per hour as less than was actually 
the case, and when the train was running at 35 miles or more 
per hour it seemed to be running at a higher rate of speed 
than that. 

The speeds of trains under these restrictions are checked 
frequently to find out how closely enginemen are able to 
jucge them, and, as an additional precaution, a more general 
use of speed recorders which will accurately indicate to en- 
ginemen the speed at which they are running will be adopted. 





THe Puiuppine Rarpway Company.—On June 30, 1912, this 
company had in operation 59 miles of line in the island of Cebu, 
Philippine Islands, and 74 miles of line in the island of Panay, 
i total of 133 miles of line. The lines of this company in the 
‘siand of Cebu cost $3,317,000, or about $65,283 per mile. The 
‘ives in Panay cost $5,065,000 or $68,444 per mile. 
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THE RAILWAY VALUATION LAW. 





It is now expected that Congress will pass a railway valuation 
law at the present session. The Senate on February 24, passed 
House Bill 22593 after extensive amendment, and it is believed 
that the House will readily accept the changes that have been 
made. The bill as it leaves the Senate provides for valuation 
not only of physical property, but also of franchises and other 
intangible values; and provision is made also for investigating 
the history of past financial operations. 

In the bill as reported by the Senate committee and passed by 
the Senate, the principal section (to be Section 19a of the Inter- 
state Commerce law) is as follows: 

“That the commission shall, as hereinafter provided, investi- 
gate, ascertain, and report the value of all the property owned or 
used by every common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act. To enable the commission to make such investigation and 
report, it is authorized to employ such experts and other assist- 
ants as may be necessary. The commission may appoint exam- 
iners who shall have power to administer oaths, examine wit- 
nesses and take testimony. The commission shall make an in- 
ventory which shall list the property of every common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act in detail, and show the value 
thereof as hereinafter provided, and shall classify the physical 
property, as nearly as practicable, in conformity with the classi- 
fication of expenditures for road and equipment, as prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“First. In such investigation said commission shall ascertain 
and report in detail as to each piece of property owned or used 
by said common carrier for its purposes as a common carrier, 
the original cost to date, the cost of reproduction new, the cost 
of reproduction less depreciation, and an analysis of the methods 
by which these several costs. are obtained, and the reason for 
their differences, if any. The commission shall in like manner 
ascertain and report separately other values, and elements of 
value, if any, of the property of such common carrier, and an 
analysis of the methods of valuation employed, and of the rea- 
sons for any differences between any such value, and each of 
the foregoing cost values. 

“Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail 
and separately from improvements the original cost of all lands, 
rights of way, and terminals owned or used for the purposes of 
a common carrier, and ascertained as of the time of dedication 
to public use, and the present value of the same, and separately 
the original and present cost of condemnation and damages or 


- of purchase in excess of such original cost or present value. 


“Third. Such investigation and report shall show separately 
the property held for purposes other than those of a common 
carrier, and the original cost and present value of the same, to- 
gether with an analysis of the methods of valuation employed. 

“Fourth. In ascertaining the original cost to date of the prop- 
erty of such common carrier the commission, in addition to 
such other elements as it may deem necessary, shall investigate 
and report upon the history and organization of the present and 
of any previous corporation operating such property; upon any 
increases or decreases of stocks, bonds or other securities, in 
any reorganization; upon moneys received by any such corpora- 
tion by reason of any issues of stocks, bonds, or other securities ; 
upon the syndicating, banking and other financial arrangements 
under which such issues were made and the expense thereof; 
and upon the net and gross earnings of such corporations; and 
shall also ascertain and report in such detail as may be deter- 
mined by the commission upon the expenditure of all moneys 
and the purposes for which the same were expended. 

“Fifth. The commission shall ascertain and report the amount 
and value of any aid, gift, grant of right of way, or donation, 
made to any such common carrier, or to any previous corporation 
operating such property, by the Government of the United States 
or by any State, county or municipal government, or by individ- 
uals, associations or corporations; and it shall also ascertain and 
report the grants of land to any such common carrier, or any 
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previous corporation operating such property, by the Government 
of the United States, or by any State, county, or municipal gov- 
ernment, and the amount of money derived from the sale of any 
portion of such grants and the value of the unsold portion 
thereof at the time acquired and at the present time, also, the 
amount and value of any concession and allowance made by 
such common carrier to the Government of the United States, or 
to any State, county or municipal government in consideration 
of such aid, gift, grant or donation.” 

The rest of the bill, given in following paragraphs, is here re- 
printed as reported by the Senate sub-committee. Numerous 
changes in detail were subsequently made, but the only one that 
seems to be important is an addition providing that in appeals 
to the courts new testimony may be accepted by the court; and 
the court shall then stay proceedings and give the commission a 
chance to revise its valuation: 

“Except as herein otherwise provided, the commission shall 
have power to prescribe the method of procedure to be followed 
in the conduct of the investigation, the form in which the results 
of the valuation shall be submitted, and the classification of the 
elements that constitute the ascertained value, and such investiga- 
tion shall show the value of the property of every common 
carrier as a whole and the value of its property in each of the 
several States and Territories and the District of Columbia, 
classified and in detail as herein required. 

“Such investigation shall be commenced within sixty days 
after the approval of this act and shall be prosecuted with 
diligence and thoroughness, and the result thereof reported to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular session thereafter 
until completed. 

“Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act 
shall furnish to the commission or its agents from time to time 
and as the commission may require maps, profiles, contracts, 
reports of engineers, and any other documents, records, and 
papers, or copies of any or all of the same, in aid of such investi- 
gation and determination of the value of the property of said 
common carrier, and shall grant to all agents of the commission 
free access to its right of way, its property, and its accounts, 
records, and memoranda whenever and wherever requested by 
any such duly authorized agent, and every common carrier is 
hereby directed and required to co-operate with and aid the 
commission in the work of the valuation of its property in such 
further particulars and to such extent as the commission may 
require and direct, and all rules and regulations made by the 
commission for the purpose of administering the provisions of 
this section and section twenty of this act shall have the full 
force and effect of law. 

“Upon the completion of the valuation herein provided for the 
commission shall thereafter in like manner keep itself informed 
of all extensions and improvements or other changes in the con- 
dition and value of the property of all common carriers, and shall 
ascertain the value thereof, and shall from time to time, as 
may be required for the proper regulation of such common 
carriers under the provisions of this act, revise and correct its 
valuation of property, showing such revision and correction 
classified and as a whole and in each of the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia, which tentative valua- 
tions shall be reported to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session. 

“To enable the commission to make such changes and cor- 
rections in its valuations of each class of property, every common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall report currently 
to the commission, and as the commission may require, all im- 
provements and changes in its property, and file with the com- 
mission copies of all contracts for such improvements and changes 
at the time the same are executed. 

“Whenever the commission shall have completed the tentative 
valuation of the property of any common carrier, and the tenta- 
tive valuations of its property in each of the several states 
and territories and the District of Columbia, and before such 
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valuation shall be considered in any proceeding involved in 
the act to regulate commerce, the commission, in addition to 
notices to petitioners and carriers required in such proceeding, 
shall give notice by registered letter to the said carrier, the At- 
torney General of the United States, the governor of any State 
in which the property so valued is located, and also by publication 
in three daily papers published in three of the principal cities 
through which the railroad of such common carrier runs; such 
notice shall state the valuation placed upon the several classes of 
property of said carrier, and shall allow thirty days in which 
to file a protest of the same with the commission. If no protest 
is filed within thirty days, said valuation shall become permanent. 

“If notice of protest is filed the commission shall fix a time for 
hearing the same, and shall proceed as promptly as may be to 
hear and consider any matter relative and material thereto which 
may be presented in support of any such protest so filed as 
aforesaid. If after hearing any protest of such tentative valua- 
tion under the provisions of this act the commission shall be of 
the opinion that its valuation should not be made permanent, it 
shall make such changes as may be necessary, and shall issue an 
order making such corrected tentative valuation permanent. All 
permanent valuations by the commission and the classification 
thereof shall be published and shall be prima facie evidence 
relative to the value of the property in all proceedings under this. 
act. 

“The provisions of this section shall apply to receivers of car- 
riers and operating trustees. In case of failure or refusal on 
the part of any carrier, receiver, or trustee to comply. with all 
the requirements of this section and in the manner prescribed by 
the commission such carrier, receiver, or trustee shall forfeit to 
the United States the sum of five hundred dollars for each such 
offense and for each and every day of the continuance of such 
offense, such forfeiture to be recoverable in the same manner as 
other forfeitures provided for in this act. 

“That the district courts of the United States shall have juris- 
diction, upon the application of the Attorney General of the 
United States at the request of the commission, alleging a failure 
to comply with or a violation of any of the provisions of this 
section by any common carrier, to issue a writ or writs of 
mandamus commanding such common carrier to comply with the 
provisions of this section.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February fourth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, and all acts amendatory thereof by 
providing for valuation of the several classes of property of 
carriers subject thereto and securing information concerning their 
stocks and bonds and boards of directors.” 





New Line From SHANGHAI TO PEKiNG.—China has opened 
her shortest cut from Shanghai, on the sea, to Peking. Early 
in December through traffic was opened from Pukow,. on the 
Yangtze river (opposite Nanking) to Tientsin, and a journey 
is now possible from Shanghai to Peking in 40 hours as against 
5 days by the previous shortest route. The only other line 
from the Yangtze to Peking is that from Hankow, about 755 
miles long. The newly opened line from Pukow to Tientsin 
is 626 miles, and to that has to be added the 73 miles from 
Tientsin to Peking and the 193 miles from Shanghai to Nan- 
king, making the total rail distance from Shanghai to Peking 
some 892 miles, which is broken only by the Yangtze river at 
Nanking. The first through trains to run over the line from 
Pukow to Tientsin left Tientsin and Pukow, respectively, on 
December 4, and two trains per week are now running from 
both places, leaving Pukow for Tientsin on Mondays and 
Fridays at 9 a. m, and arriving at Tientsin on the following 
days at 11:07 a. m.; and leaving Tientsin for Pukow on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays at 1 p. m., and arriving at Pukow on the 
following afternoons at 3:15 p. m. The trains are provided 
with dining cars and comfortable sleeping cars, and passengers 
may make the journey in comparative luxury. 
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General News. 





Miss Jane Fairman, who has been in the employ of the IIli- 
nois Central in the accounting department for 43 years, will 
be retired on a pension on March 31. 


The Post Office Department reports that the number of parcels 
carried in the mails in the month of January was about 40 mil- 
lions; and over one-tenth of these parcels were mailed in Chicago. 


The freight house of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, at Jackson, Miss., was destroyed by fire on 
February 14. The loss, including the value of freight in stor- 
age, is estimated at $75,000. 


The strike .of the members of the International Brotherhood 
of Railway Car Men employed on the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, which was declared in September, 1911, was officially 
called off by officers of the union on February 18. 


Counsel for President Chamberlin, of the Grand Trunk, has 
withdrawn the request that a commission be sent by the federal 
court to London to take evidence concerning the acts of the 
Grand Trunk directors in relation to the Southern New England 
Railway. 

The legislature of Indiana has passed a law making it illegal 
for any person to drink intoxicating liquors on a passenger 
train or car, steam or electric, except in case of actual sickness 
of the person using the stimulant, and excepting alsa drinks 
taken in cars regularly licensed to sell intoxicating liquors. 
The penalty for violation of this law is from $5 to $25. 


“Stop, look and listen”! at grade crossings is a legend that 
has long been familiar; but how many people comply with the 
injunction? Reckless drivers of carriages and automobiles seem 
to be more numerous than ever. The secretary of the National 
Highways Protective Society has caused a bill to be introduced 
in the New York legislature requiring that every vehicle stop 
within 100 ft. of a grade crossing, and making the violation of 
the rule a misdemeanor. 


West Virginia has an “anti-trust” railroad law, signed by the 
governor this week, to go into effect July 1 next. The title of 
the act is: “To preserve competition among common carriers 
and to prevent monopoly of the business of common carriers, 
and protect interstate commerce from restraint and monopoly.” 
The act prohibits any director, officer, agent, representative or 
attorney of any railroad company from acting as president, 
vice-president, director or general executive officer of any com- 
peting line. It also prohibits any railroad from consolidating 
its stock or franchise with that of any competing road. 


The telephone since its introduction on American railroads, 
has,-no doubt, prevented a considerable number. of derailments ; 
but it must now look to its laurels; there is a competitor in 
the field. C. Lagervall, section foreman on the Chicago Great 
Western, at Renova, Minn., recently discovered in a passing 
freight train a dragging brake beam, and, though he was 
quick to give a signal, he was unable to attract the attention 
of the trainmen. But his gasoline motor car was at hand, and, 
quickly mounting the car he followed the train to the next 
stop and there notified the conductor of the dangerous car. 


The Postal Telegraph Company has had filed in the United 
States District Court at Chicago a suit to enjoin the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and its members 
from interfering with its wires. A grand jury investigation 
shows extensive depredations following the discharge of union 
employees in December. A mass of testimony revealed the 
cutting of wires and cable, destruction of wires by means of 
acid and other forms of violence. Restraint of interstate com- 
nerce is alleged. It is requested that the defendants be en- 
joined from obstructing interstate and government messages 
over the Postal, from cutting, burning or otherwise injuring its 
telegraph lines and from interfering by threats, intimidation, 
persuasion or force with employees or prospective employees of 
tse company. The telegraph company has been powerless to 
prevent frequently recurring acts of violence, committed usually 
at night on its thirty-five miles of cables along the elevated 
railroad lines in Chicago or in underground conduits. These 
cables are particularly open to attack and difficult to guard. 
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The safety committee of the New York division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is to hold a meeting at Trenton, N. J., next 
Sunday evening and a theatre has been engaged, so as to provide 
ample room; and the general public is invited. There will be 
an illustrated lecture on railway accidents, their causes and 
remedies, by Messrs. J. O. Young and H. J. Fackenstall, engine- 
men, members of the committee. The road will run special 
trains from Jersey City and from Philadelphia. At Pittsburgh, 
Pa., March 10, there is to be a “safety first” rally which is 
expected to be the largest ever. This will be under the manage- 
ment of employees of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; the 
Baltimore & Ohio; the Bessemer & Lake Erie; the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie; the Pennsylvania, both east and west; the Philadel- 
phia & Reading; the Western Maryland and the Wabash-Pitts- 
burgh Terminal. The chairman will be R. L. O’Donnel, general 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh. 


A committee composed of Ralph C. Richards, chairman of 
the central safety committee of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, L. F. Shedd, general safety supervisor of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and W. N. Northcott, metropolitan 
secretary of the Railroad Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, has been appointed to carry out the plan of co-opera- 
tion between the Y. M. C. A. and the railroads in promoting 
the “safety first’ movement which was mentioned in a re- 
cent issue. Lectures are to be prepared by the heads of the 
safety departments of the various roads. These will be 
illustrated with photographs which can be shown by lantern 
slides, and will be delivered at various Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters; and also at noon and evening meetings wherever 
large numbers of employees can be reached. The Y. M. C. A. 
will give the use of its stereopticons, its buildings and all 
of its equipment for this purpose. It has devised an appa- 
ratus called a “shadow box,” by the aid of which lantern 
slide pictures can be shown on a screen in daylight. The 
subjects of the lectures have been assigned as follows: “Car 
Shop Risks,” by A. W. Smallen, chairman of the safety 
bureau, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; “Machine Shop 
Risks,” by George Bradshaw, general safety agent, New York 
Central Lines; “Transportation Risks,’ by R. C. Richards, 
Chicago & North Western; “Yard Men’s Risks,” by L. F. 
Shedd, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; “Trespassers,” by 
W. B. Spaulding, general claim agent, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco; “Maintenance and Construction Risks,” by J. D. M. 
Hamilton, claims attorney, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 





Pure Drinking Water on Trains. 


The Treasury Department has issued an order to the effect 
that the drinking water on all trains, cars and boats used in 
interstate commerce must be certified by state or municipal au- 
thorities as being incapable of conveying disease. Ice which is 
put into drinking water must be taken from a safe source, 
duly certified, and must be washed with water that is safe; 
and must be handled so as to prevent contamination. Water 
containers must be cleaned by scalding at least once a week. 





A Railroad Clearing House to Be Established in Chicago. 


The joint committee appointed by the executive committee of 
the Society of Railway Financial Officers and the Committee on 
Corporate, Fiscal and General Accounts of the Association of 
American Railway Accounting Officers, which met at Pinehurst. 
N. C., have, after full discussion, unanimously approved the gen- 
eral principle of clearing house settlement of adjusted balances 
between all railroads. In the discussion, it was found that 
13 of the roads centering at Chicago are already organizing 
a clearing house. It was, therefore, decided to postpone further 
action by the joint committee until after the clearing house of 
the 13 Chicago roads had been actually tried out. 





A Simple Issue. 


Colonel Melvin O. Adams, president of the Boston, Revere 
Beach & Lynn, a road 15 miles long, speaking before the state 
legislative committee at Boston, now considering a proposed law 
to abolish the smoke nuisance, said: 

“The narrow gage line, which has developed Winthrop so 
that it has grown faster than any town in the country except 
two boom towns out West, will have to send its equipment 
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to the scrap heap if electrification is ordered. It will drive 
us into bankruptcy. Yet we carry 20,000,000 people a year to 
as delightful a breathing spot as there is in the world and carry 
them from congested Boston for a five-cent fare.” 


Western Pacific Opposes Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 


Dissolution Plan. 


R. S. Lovett, chairman of the executive Committee of the 
Union Pacific, Attorney General Wickersham, and Maxwell 
Evarts, general counsel of the Southern Pacific, appeared before 
four judges of the United States Circuit Court at St. Louis on 
February 24, and outlined the plan of dissolution of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific, which has been announced. 
F. W. M. Cutcheon, general counsel of the Western Pacific, pre- 
sented a vigorous opposition to that feature of the plan which 
provides for joint use of the Benicia cut-off between Oakland 
and Sacramento, arguing that the plan proposed would perpetu- 
ate a monopoly. He also opposed some features of the stock 
distribution plan. Mr. Evarts stated that the Southern Pacific 
was willing to perpetuate whatever rights the Western Pacific 
now has over the Benicia: cut-off. 


The “Merchants’ Limited.” 


The Merchants’, Limited express trains of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, leaving New York for Boston and 
Boston for New York, at 5 p. m., are now made up of new steel 
cars just out of the shops of the Borman Company. The New 
Haven road evidently has a new press agent. Describing this 
as “the most gorgeous train in America,” he says: 

“These new trains are practically indestructible. Made of steel 
they could go through a stone wall without being scratched. 
Reinforced underneath with two immense steel girders running 
the length of the car and attached at the end to a solid cast 
steel U frame forming the vestibule, no impact however great 
could telescope them. A rear end collision might tilt them up 
on end a bit but that would be all. So far as resisting powers 
go they are built like battleships.” 

Each train has four parlor cars and an observation smoking 
car. The interior finish is Mexican mahogany, except the smokers, 
in which it ‘is cocoa wood. Each of the parlor cars has 36 chairs, 
the usual drawing-room having been omitted; and with doors 
open a passenger standing in the aisle may see from one end 
of the train to the other, except when the dining car interferes. 
At night the cars have indirect lighting, each having ten 100-watt 
lamps distributed along the center. These lamps, with ornamented 
brass shields beneath them, throw their light up against a white 
ceiling. The axle lighting system has storage batteries sufficient 
to supply lighting current for 10 hours. The cars are heated by 
steam. In the observation smoking car there is a buffet for 
making coffee. 


The Boston & Albany. 


A committee of the Massachusetts legislature, having under 
consideration a proposed law requiring the electrification of 
railroads in and near Boston, listened last week to a statement 
of J. H. Hustis, vice-president of the Boston & Albany, tell- 
ing of the financial difficulties likely to be imposed on that 
road if electrification should be required. If electric propul- 
sion were adopted it would have to be extended to South 
Framingham, 21 miles from Boston, and the cost would be over 
$6,000,000. Allowing for a normal increase in passenger traffic 
and considering all possible economies resulting from electric 
operation, Mr. Hustis estimated that there would be a net loss 
in operation of nearly $500,000 a year. To electrify com- 
pletely, for freight as well as passenger, would make the cost 
materially greater than $6,000,000. To the. suggestion that pas- 
senger fares might be increased, Mr. Hustis said that the in- 
crease over present rates would have to be 40 per cent. In 
view of the active competition of electric street car lines this 
would be out of the question. To the suggestion that the 
B. & A. should electrify because the New Haven intended to 
do so and because the B. & A. is controlled by the New Haven, 
Mr. Hustis said that each road must be considered by itself. 
The New Haven does not control the B. & A. It is sending 
westbound freight over the Boston & Albany, because this is 
more economical than to send by way of the Western termini 
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of the New Haven; but the traffic agreement between the two 
roads is intended to make the Boston & Albany an independent 
operating unit. From nearly two years’ experience the wisdom 
of this arrangement has been fully demonstrated. In this time 
the Boston & Albany has increased ton mileage 66 per cent., 
while increasing freight train miles only 21 per cent. Pas- 
senger and freight rates have not been increased on the Bos- 
ton & Albany for 10 years, while yet labor and material have 
increased in cost tremendously. 

Mr. Hustis, continuing, said: 

“If the Boston & Albany service, both passenger and freight, 
today is not generally satisfactory to the public that it serves, 
then the fact is not known to its management. If the road 
is to continue tg serve the public satisfactorily it must receive 
from the public that measure of confidence to which its service 
entitles it. Its management must be allowed reasonable lati- 
tude in which to provide for its development. It ought not 
to be fettered with legislation that will clog its natural growth 
and in turn react on the community that it is striving to serve. 
The road is satisfgctorily handling a very largely increased 
traffic at rates which are substantially the same as twelve years 
ago, and with reasonable expedition, regularity and economy. 
It has suffered in its operating showing, as have all the rail- 
roads, in the enormous increases in expenses, yet its unit costs 
of operation compare favorably with those of other roads of 
similar character. The lessee company has, moreover, not al- 
lowed the yearly deficit since 1906 to stand in the way of appro- 
priating more money for improvements. 

“It has now reached a point where the volume of business, 
at the rates which have been in effect for more than a decade, 
just about enables it to meet its operating expenses, leaving 
practically no surplus. Any contraction in its volume of busi- 
ness, any reductions in rates, or any additional burdens (such 
as that proposed by compulsory electrification) would prevent 
the road from earning its guaranteed rental and there would 
again be an annual deficit, which on the date of the last report 
to the railroad commission aggregated $5,000,000.” 


Harriman Safety Medals. 


The American Museum of Safety, New York, has appointed 
the following committee to award annually the medals, given by 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, to the railroads which shall have done 


most to promote the “safety first” idea: Chairman, Arthur T. 
Hadley, president of Yale University; Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
of the Railway Age Gazettc; Franklin K. Lane, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; W. F. Allen, secretary of 
the American Railway Association, and the Commissioner of 
Labor. Three medals will be awarded each year as follows: 
A gold medal to the railroad company itself, a silver medal to 
the member of the operating department of that road who has 
done most to bring this condition about, and a bronze medal to 
the employee of the winning road who has been most con- 
spicuous in the promotion of safety. It is planned to give with 
each medal an engraved certificate, which may be hung on the 
wall as the medals will be too valuable for public display. These 
certificates will bear the name of the giver, those of the members 
of the committee and that of the recipient. Forms are now 
being drawn up to be sent out to the roads. These will be 
submitted to the committee for its approval. The first medals 
will be awarded in January, 1914. 


International Congress of Refrigeration. 


The opening meeting of the third International Congress of 
Refrigeration will be held in Washington, D. C., September 15, 
1913, and the business and scientific meetings will be held in 
Chicago beginning September 15. The preliminary announce- 
ments of the congress says that more than 40 countries will be 
represented by official government delegates, as well as by dele- 
gates from industrial associations, technical societies and insti- 
tutions of learning, also by experts and practical men interested 
in the application of refrigeration to the various industries. 
Many different applications of refrigeration will be practically 
demonstrated by operating and stationary exhibits; so also will 
the materials by which refrigeration is produced, economized 
and transmitted, be shown and illustrated. Carloads of re- 
frigerated fruit, vegetables, meat, etc., will also be exhibited 
just as they are transported under refrigeration. It is proposed 
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to serve at the banquet only such foods and beverages as are 
customarily held in cold storage in America. The object of 
this congress is to provide an opportunity for drawing into con- 
certed action the scientific and practical men of the world who 
are engaged in developing the science and art of refrigeration, 
thus affording the aid of properly organized efforts to the many 
industries that do or can derive benefits from refrigeration. 
J. F. Dickerson, editor of Ice and Refrigeration, Chicago, is 
secretary. 





Southeastern Accounting Conference. 


The annual meeting of the Southeastern Accounting Con- 
ference was held at Norfolk, Va., on February 6 and 7. Of- 
ficers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Chairman, 
W. L. Bird, auditor Norfolk Southern; secretary, M. B. 
Nichols, auditor of traffic Central of Georgia. The chairmen 
of the standing committees for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: General Accounts and Subjects, M. F. Molloy, comp- 
troller Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific; Passenger 
Accounts, T. H. Wright, auditor passenger receipts Sea- 
board Air Line; Freight Accounts, William McGowan, 
auditor merchandise receipts Baltimore & Ohio; Disburse- 
ment Accounts, J. H. McEwen, auditor of disbursements 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; Efficiency, W. D. Bey- 
mer, comptroller Central of Georgia. The next meeting will 
be held in Louisville, Ky., on October 9 and 10, 1913. 


Chicago Transportation Association. 

The sixth annual dinner of the Chicago Transportation 
Association was held at the Auditorium hotel on February 
20. W. A. Garrett, vice-president of the Chicago Great West- 
ern, acted as toastmaster, and the speakers were J. N. Titte- 
more, Rev. W. T. Dorward and Harry F. Atwood. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. . 


Arr Brake AssocratTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Con- 
vention, May 6-9, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFicEeRS.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TicKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. 

AmeERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. 
Ill. Annual meeting, June 17-20, Buffalo, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AmeRIcAN E.ectric Rartway Association.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 
AMERICAN ELectric Rartway ManuFacturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec, Ry. Assoc. 
American Rattway Association.—W. F, Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Next meeting, May 21, New York. 

American Raitway BripGE AND Burtp1NG AssociaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. , Chicago. onvention, October 21-23, 1913, Montreal. 

AMERICAN Rastpen ENGINEERING AssociaTIon.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March 18-20, 1913, Chicago. 

American RarLway Master Mecuanics’ AssociaTIon.—J. W. Ta lor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago. Convention, June 11-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Rartway Toot Foremen’s Association.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN SocrETy FoR TESTING MatTeErRIALS.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

AMERiCs AN Society or Civir ENGINEErRS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 

New York; 1st and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

Awerica sn SOcrETY OF Sse Contractors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

American Socrety or MECHANICAL ENcINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop PreserVErS’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 

ore, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 

Associs1ton or AMERICAN Rattway AccounTING Orricers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 4 — St., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic 
‘ ty, . 


Louis, 


Associs"ion or Rartway CLamm AGENTS. —J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cezo. Next meeting, May, 1913, Baltimore, Md. 
Associs;ion or Rartway Exectricat ENGINEERS. —Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
ye ay Chicago. -Semi-annual meeting, June, 1913, Atlantic 
Associ.::on oF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
est Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 
Assoc: TION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTING OrrFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 
Assoc: ; (ON OF Water Line AccouNTING OFFICERS.—W. Evans, Cham- 


ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ade Pa Ps, Pa 


Annual meeting, ye 8, Phil- 
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BripGE AND BuiILpING SuppLty MEeEn’s AssociaTion.—H. A. Neally, Joseph 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 


CaNnaDIAN RaiLway Ciuzs.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except "June, July and Aug., Montreal. 


Canapian Society oF Civit ENnGINeEers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco. —Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Raitway Crius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. x. 

Civit Encineers’ Society oF St, Paut.—L. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E, R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNsyLvaNnia.—E. K. Hiles, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut Ciarm Assocration.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 
convention, June 18, Bluff Point, N. Y 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssocIATION OF Curicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 

Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY ConcreEss. —Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Fuext Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual meeting, May 21-24, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FoRrEMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
829 West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convention, July 22-25, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BiackKsMITHS’ AssociATION.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Annual meeting, August 18, Richmond, Va. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Master PAINTERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CanapA.—W. G. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 

Master Borter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Convention, May 26-29, 1913, Chicago. 

Master Car Buttpers’ AssociaATion.—J. Ww. Taylor, = Colony building, 
Chicago. Convention, June 16-18, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. or U. S. AND CANADA— 

P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Annual meeting, September. 
9-12, Ottawa, Can. 

NATIONAL Rartway Appiiances’ Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meeting ~~ Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New ENGLAND RaILroap CLus.—W. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
_ Mass.; 2d Tuesday in ih except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 
3oston, 

New York Rarrroap CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except hg July and August, New York. 

NortHern Rartroap Crus. oat Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

PeEorIA ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

RaItroap CLUB OF KANsas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Raitway Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York. Annual dinner, second week in December, 1913, New York. 

Raitway Cius oF PitrspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rartway Evectrican Suppry Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

RaiLway GARDENING AssociaTion.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Next meeting, August 12-15, ashville, Tenn. 

Rartway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City, Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rartway Sicnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Meetings, 
March 17, Chicago; June 10-11, New York; convention, October 14, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Raitway STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio. Annual convention, May 19-21, Chicago. 

Rartway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. Assocs. 

Rartway TEL. AND Tet. ApPpLIANcE Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

Ricumonp Rarrtroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

ees i A AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. Sterling, Il]. Convention, September 8-12, 1913, Chicago. 

St. Lovis Ramway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

S1cnat APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF RAtway FINANCIAL OFFIcERS.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 

hicago. 

SouTHERN og oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 

: Montgomery, Ala. Next meeting, April 17, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHEerRn & mt, Raitway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

Totepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 


Hillburn, 


ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 
Track Suppty AssociATION.— C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, 
N. Meeting with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 


Meeting with American 


Next 


ciation, 

TraFFic CLtusp or Cutcaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLur oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TRaFFic CLUB OF PittssurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TraFFic CLus oF St. Loutrs. monk: & Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. : 

Train DEsSPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago, Annual meeting, June 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF BuFFALo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 

ich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctATION.—W. O. Thompson, N ©. 2-3 e., 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, August, 1913, p Pot 

Uran Society oF ENGINEERS.—R. B. Ketchum, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of ia month, except July and August. 

WESTERN CANADA Rawway Cius.—W. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d peg except 4 Fn July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rartway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony sno Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except Ph and August 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. —J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 


Chicago; 
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Craffic News, 


The general deficiency bill, carrying $24,235,740 to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations has been reported, providing for the 
Commerce Court until Congress decides whether the tribunal 
shall be abolished. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is running a “diversifiea 
farming special” train over its lines in northwestern Missouri 
and northeastern Kansas, in co-operation with the Agricultural 
College of Missouri, and the St. Joseph Agricultural Congress. 





A sixth demonstration farm has been established by the 
Missouri Pacific, at Arcadia, Mo., on the grounds of the Arcadia 
College adjoining the right of way of the railway. Eighteen 
acres will be placed under cultivation at once. A specialty will 
be made of fruits, especially apples. 


W. L. English, who has recently been connected with the 
agricultural extension work of Clemson Agricultural College, 
South Carolina, has been appointed supervisor of agriculture of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, and will have supervision over 
a large number of demonstration farms to be established in 
several states traversed by the Frisco lines. 


The largest single shipment of automobiles ever sent. out of 
Michigan was recently started from the Buick plant in Detroit, 
consigned to the Buick company’s representatives in San Fran- 
cisco, via the Pere Marquette, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and Union Pacific. The train consisted of 75 cars drawn by two 
locomotives. The shipment consisted of 375 automobiles of fac- 
tory cash value of $431,925. 


The Bangor & Aroostook has notified the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the cancellation of all joint freight tariffs 
with the Maine Central, the Boston & Maine, and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, because of the alleged arbitrary 
and discriminatory manner of these roads towards the Bangor 
& Aroostook. The B. & A. intends to bring suit against these 
roads for $75,000 or more, alleged to be overdue on traffic 


-balances. 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland was organized on February 
15, by 78 traffic officers of railways, water line’, electric lines 
and industrial concerns. D. F. Hurd, of the Traffic Bureau of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, was elected president; 
W. A. Newman, general freight agent of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, vice-president; J. A. Coakley, division freight 
agent of the American Steel & Wire Co., second vice-president ; 
W. V. Bishop, traffic manager of the Upson Nut Co., secretary, 
and C. M. Andrus, traffic manager of the Otis Steel Co., 
treasurer. 


The express companies operating in Canada report to the 
Canadian government net earnings for the calendar year 1912 
as follows: 


Canadian Express Co. 
runk) 
Dominion Express Co. (owned and operated by the Canadian 
Pacific) 645,288 
Canadian Northern Express Co 192,436 


The gross receipts of the three companies for the year were 
$10,994,418. The business done by all the express companies, 
including: the American companies operating to some extent in 
Canada, in financial paper during the year, such as money or- 
ders, travelers’ checks, C. O. D. checks, telegraphic transfers 
and letters of credit, amounted to $56,995,122, as compared with 
$52,165,852 in 1911. 


On March 3, the Denver & Rio Grande, in connection with 
the Colorado Agricultural College, will start a special agri- 
cultural demonstration train over its line on a nine day tour 
of the principal farming and stock raising sections of the 
Upper Arkansas, Eagle, Roaring Fork, Grand, Uncompahgre, 
North Fork and San Luis valleys in Colorado. This special 
educational train will consist of coaches for lecture purposes 
and baggage cars containing exhibits on agronomy, including 
alfalfa improvement, seed selection, seed improvement, bee 
culture, animal husbandry, including dairying and poultry rais- 
ing, home economics, rural school betterment and other sub- 
jects of vital interest to the farming and stock-raising com- 
munities. This is the fifth year that the Denver & Rio Grande 
in co-operation with the agricultural colleges of Colorado and 


(owned and operated by the Grand 
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Utah has operated special demonstration trains through its 
agricultural districts. 


Traffic Club of Chicago. 


The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
has named the following as the regular ticket to be voted on 
at the annual election on March 25: President, Guy S. McCabe, 
general western agent, Pennsylvania Lines; secretary, W. H. 
Wharton, commercial agent, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis; treasurer, Charles B. Hopper, general freight agent, 
Goodrich Transportation Company; first vice-president, W. M. 
Hopkins, manager transportation department, Chicago Board of 
Trade; second vice-president, Frank W. Smith, member Uni- 
form Classification Committee; third vice-president, L. Rich- 
ards, traffic manager, Quaker Oats Company. Directors for 
two years: F. B. Montgomery, traffic manager, International 
Harvester Company; V. D. Fort, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Illinois Central; C. E. Finch, general agent, American 
Express Company; H. K. McEvoy, assistant general passenger 
agent, Chicago & Alton. 


Packing Boxes; A New Association. 


Much interest has been aroused by a complaint filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the R. W. Pridham Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, Cal., against the Southern Pacific and 
37 other railways, demanding the same rates eastbound on goods 
in fibre boxes as are given on shipments in wooden boxes. 
The case was heard at Los Angeles on January 28, and an ad- 
journment was taken for the introduction of further testimony 
in Chicago at a later date. It is understood that this case 
will open up an investigation by the commission of the entire 
subject of the use of substitutes for wooden boxes. At a 
meeting held in Chicago last week the Association of Users of 
Fibre Board Containers was organized “to co-operate with the 
transportation companies and manufacturers of fibre cases in 
establishing and maintaining the high standard of shipment 
containers, and to at all times procure from the transportation 
companies fair and equitable recognition, regulation, and facilities 
for shipments in said containers.” 


At the annual meeting of the National Poultry, Butter and 
Egg Association, held in Chicago recently, the subject of packing 
cases was one of the principal topics of discussion, and the 
transportation committee was authorized to confer with the 
carriers and co-operate in devising ways and means for the 
elimination of economic waste, loss and damage in the handling 
of poultry, butter and eggs. The transportation committee then 
conferred with the General Managers’ Association, of Chicago, 
which appointed a standing committee of three to co-operate 
with the transportation committee of the National Poultry, 
Butter and Egg Association. 


The National Association of Box Manufacturers, at its 
annual convention in Chicago, February 18 to 21, also devoted 
much of the time of the meeting to the discussion of the packing 
box situation. J. E. Williams, chairman of the Uniform Classi- 
fication Committee, addressed the association briefly on the 
possibilities of standardizing wooden boxes from the classifica- 
tion standpoint, and offered to assist the standardization com- 
mittee of the association in any manner compatible with the 
duties of his office. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads of the American Railway Association in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 137-A giving a summary of car surpluses 
and shortages by groups from November 8, 1911, to February 15, 
1913, says: The total surplus on February 15, 1913, was 52,700 
cars; on February 1, 1913, 62,045 cars, and on February 14, 1912, 
50,886 cars. Compared with the preceding period; there is a <e- 
crease in the total surplus of 9,345 cars, of which 6,191 is in 
box, 4,654 in coal, and an increase of 98 flat and 1,402 misce!- 
laneous cars. The decrease in box car shortage is general, except 
in groups 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Geore'2 
and Florida), and 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and tie 
Dakotas). The decrease in coal car surplus is in all groups, ¢*- 
cept 7 (as above), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Misson! 
and Arkansas), and 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New Mexicv). 
The increase in flat car surplus is in groups 5 (as above). © 
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(Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota), 7, 8, 9 (as above), 
10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Ari- 
zona), and 11 (Canadian Lines). The increase in miscellaneous 
car surplus is in groups 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and west- 
ern Pennsylvania), 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas), 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 10 (as above). 

The total shortage on February 15, 1913, was 30,517 cars; on 
February 1, 1913, 24,785 cars, and on February 14, 1912, 36,928 
cars. Compared with the preceding period; there is an increase 
in the total shortage of 5,732 cars, of which 2,491 is in box, 
2,476 in coal, 883 in miscellaneous, and a decrease of 118 flat. 
The increase in box car shortage is in groups 1 (New England 
Lines), 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
eastern Pennsylvania), 3, 5, 6 and 10 (as above). The increase 
in coal car shortage is in groups 2, 3, 5, 8 and 9 (as above). 
The increase in miscellaneous car shortage is in groups 1, 2, 3, 
6 and 11 (as above). The decrease in flat car shortage is in 
groups 1, 4, 6 and 10 (as above). 
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Compared with the same date of 1912; there is an increase in 
the total surplus of 1,814 cars, of which 5,383 is in box, 779 in 
coal, and a decrease of 2,542 flat and 1,806 miscellaneous cars. 
There is a decrease in the total shortage of 6,411 cars, of which 
4,910 is in box, 1,408 in coal, 1,036 in miscellaneous, and an in- 
crease of 943 flat cars. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage figures 
by groups for the last period covered in the report, and the 
diagram shows total by weekly surpluses and shortages from 
1907 to 1913. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Fire Brick Rates Reduced. 


Ashland Fire Brick Company et al. v. Southernt et al. 
by Chairman Lane: 
The commission found that the previous order in this case, 22 
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Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 




















- Surpluses ~ CF Shortages ~ 
oal, Coal, 

Date. No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads Box Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—February 15, 1913............. 7 0 520 28 12 560 598 18 222 533 1,371 
- 2.— is AR: ee ee 32 817 38 636 169 1,660 203 12 3,533 5 3,050 
” 3.— e a: Ch ee ae 31 932 436 2,273 1,545 5,186 3,836 12 416 715 4,979 
9 4.— aj Pe TOUS Scant cases 11 6,471 93 1,019 1,431 9,014 932 536 2,025 200 3,693 
ef 5.— “ De, Pets +.0.5'si8 64d ares 28 393 31 147 707 1,278 3,539 518 664 78 4,795 
oh 6.— ° 5 Ae |e a ee 32 472 574 2,175 2,942 6,163 6,493 494 210 227 7,424 
- 7.— * US oS ere _ 159 203 1,161 494 2,017 445 0 19 0 464 
8.— - Lig. | ee oe 18 1,109 627 1,848 1.725 5,309 484 1 66 36 587 
i 9.— - A) A erie ae 15 1,876 294 354 938 3,462 0 58 13 0 71 
“« —-10.— ee eee ere 23 4,243 1,860 2,602 8,123 16,828 672 10 28 481 1,19° 
“« 11— ma (ale |). ¢. SESS reer 7 337 78 0 308 1,223 1,986 91 0 112 2,189 
ORG Sins ct.d eo awa eC A ams 209 16,809 5,254 12,243 18,394 52,700 19,184 1,750 7,196 2,387 30,517 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 


Indiana, Michigan and_Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Grou 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—lIowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, 


5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
yoming, Nebraska, North 


Dakota and South Dakota lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; 
Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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I. C. C. 115, should be set aside and rates on fire brick from 
points in the Ashland-Olive Hill district to Birmingham, Alla., 
and the other destinations involved should all be made one-half 
cent per 100 Ibs. less than they were at the time of the previous 
order. (26 I. C. C., 195.) 





Coal Rate Reduced. 


Board of Trade of Winston-Salem, N. C., v. Norfolk & 
Western. 

Town of Martinsville, Va, v. Norfolk & Western et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

The commission found that the rate of $2.10 per ton for the 
transportation of coal from the Pocahontas fields in Virginia 
and West Virginia to Winston-Salem, N. C., was not unreason- 
able. The rate of $2 per ton from the same points of origin 
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to Martinsville, Va., was found to be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeds $1.80. (26 I. C. C., 146.) 


Transit Case. 


In re investigation into the substitution of tonnage at transit 
points. Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

This is the third supplemental and final report of the com- 
mission in this case. In the early part of last year the com- 
mission learned that the tariffs in many instances named transit 
privileges in such a manner as to conceal their real application. 
The commission issued an order, effective August 15, 1912, men- 
tioned in the Railway Age Gazette of July 12, page 75, directed 
against the defendants publishing transit privileges on grain 
and grain products, requiring them to place certain restrictions 
around the privileges as published which were deemed necessary 
to meet the evils found accompanying the operation of the tariffs 
then in force. That order served to reveal the real nature of 


the privileges and rates as published, and it was found that . 


the tariffs did not in reality contain the privileges they were 
supposed to contain. The result was that the tariffs were then 
enforced for the first time in a manner in which they should have 
been in force at all times. Shippers and millers, particularly 
in the Northwest and Southwest, at once complained that their 
business was seriously hurt. The commission immediately took 
up the case again and its conclusions were covered in the 
supplemental opinion of November 12, 1912, mentioned in the 
Railway Age Gazette of November 22, page 1007. In this opinion 
the commission showed that an intolerable situation had arisen 
due to the failure of the carriers to so publish their tariffs as 
to keep pace with the transit privileges and to openly publish 
every rate, practice or privilege that the carriers permit on their 
line. The commission then decided to hold further and more 
complete hearings on this subject. Consequently two conferences 
were held, at the first of which the shippers stated their side 
of the case, and at the second of which the carriers stated 
theirs. The gist of the propositions submitted at these confer- 
ences was a request for the authorization of substitution. The 


. only limitation thereto was that one article or commodity should 
not be substituted for an entirely different article or commodity. 
In other words, it was desired to regard all wheat as wheat, all 


corn as corn, all hardwood as hardwood, etc. Both conferences 
requested that rule 76 of the Tariff Circular be abolished, and 
as it is true that all that the commission has said upon this 
subject of transit since that rule was adopted, has been based 
upon that rule, if it is superseded practically all the commission’s 
subsequent requirements on the subject of transit will go with it, 
insofar as they constitute binding rules of action. As the 
previous administration of the commission upon the subject of 
transit was under circumstances quite different from those of 
today, and as much of what the commission originally set out to 
accomplish has now been accomplished, the commission feels 
that it is justified in adopting a different course of action. The 
substitute proposed by the carriers’ conference contains substan- 
tially the same general thought as that of the shippers and is 
as follows: 

“When rules and regulations have been established in tariff 
form clearly defining the purpose or purposes for and the terms 
under which transit privileges are granted, and providing also 
for the effective policing of the operations under the arrange- 
ment, a shipment may be stopped in transit and the same ship- 
ment or a proper equivalent (less invisible loss in weight), as 
set forth in said rules and regulations, may be forwarded at the 
through rate provided for by tariff from the original point of 
shipment to final destination plus the charge for transit privilege, 
if any. (This rule shall not be construed to authorize the 
publication of tariffs providing for the substitution of one com- 
modity for a commodity of a different kind. That is to say, oats 
or the products of oats for corn, corn or the products of corn 
for wheat, wheat or the products of wheat for barley, or shin- 
gles for lumber.)” 

The commission was assured, both on behalf of the carriers 
and shippers, that the carriers can lawfully publish tariffs 
specifically permitting substitution in so many words, and that 
in the absence of a showing that they are unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminatory, they would be entirely proper and no harm 
would be done. The proposed amendments to rule 76 are drawn 
with this idea in mind. The commission decided that rule 76 
should be canceled, but that it should not publish as a ruling of 
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the commission the requirements which were proposed. It furthe: 
decided that the policy of making orders, drawing rules or ex- 
pressing views as to what would or would not under certair 
conditions be considered a violation of law as to transit privileges, 
should not further be indulged in by the commission, but that 
it should be left to the carriers to establish their own rates. 
regulations and practices subject to the appropriate action on 
the part of the commission or the court in the event that thes« 
rates, regulations or practices are found to be in violation of 
the law. This report closes the so-called “transit” case, and the 
order heretofore entered in this proceeding will be revoked and 
conference rulings 181 and 203 and rule 76 of the Tariff Circular 
will be withdrawn (26 I. C. C., 204). 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 


The Texas railroad commission has issued an order requir- 
ing the aksorption of all switching charges on less than car- 
load shipments on which the earnings amount to $7.50 or more 
per car. 


Charles Bradden, of Ryde, Pa., has asked the railroad com- 
mission of that state to authorize a railroad company to per- 
mit him to cross its tracks, but the commission refuses to do 
so, saying that the constant endeavor should be to keep people 
from crossing tracks. 


The railroad commission of Pennsylvania has called the Erie 
Railroad to account for requiring duplex tickets to be mailed 
to New York city for redemption. The commission holds that 
the Erie, like other roads, should provide for redeeming these 
tickets at local offices. 


The railroad commission of Louisiana has fined the Kansas 
City Southern $100 for not keeping passenger cars on the line 
between DeQuincy and Lake Charles, warm enough to make the 
passengers comfortable. The special offense was on Friday 
night, December 6, last. 


Harvey C. Forney, of Dauphin, Pa., has asked the state rail- 
road commission to take action to cure the chronic lateness 
of a train running to that town, but the commissioners tell him 
that the train in question is an interstate train and the com- 
mission cannot interfere with it, without running contrary to 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Texas railroad commission, which recently made a re- 
valuation of the property of the Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson, placing it at $2,985,576, has allowed an additional amount 
of $41,423 for the road’s proportion of loss in the destruction 
of the Galveston Bay bridge, which makes the total valuation 
large enough to cover the outstanding stocks and bonds amount- 
ing to $3,000,000. The valuation will permit the company to 
refund its indebtedness. 


The traveling men of Louisiana have won their campaign for 
linen covers on seats in passenger cars, or at least they have 
half won it. After conferences which, it appears, resulted in 
an agreement with the railroads, the state railroad commission 
has revised its order, which was appealed from by the rail- 
roads, and now requires linen or other washable covers to be 
used on the backs of all seats to the extent of not less than 
one half of the backs, beginning at the top. These must be 
kept in service, and in a clean and sanitary condition, from 
May 15 to October 15. 


The railroad commission of Louisiana, having investigated 
the condition of the road bed and tracks of the Opelousas, 
Gulf & Northeastern decides that the road is not in safe con- 
dition for the proper operation of trains. “Trains may be run 
over this road at a very low rate of speed, with utmost caution, 
without greatly endangering the lives of passengers”; but the 
commission orders and commands the road, within nine months, 
to put the tracks in safe condition for the operation of freight 
and passenger trains (speeds not stated). The road extends 
from Melville to Crowley, 57 miles. 


The railroad commission of Alabama has ordered the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to reduce passenger fares between all points 
in Alabama on March 6 to the basis of 2% cents a mile. Fol- 
lowing the order of the Federal Court last summer annulling 
the former tariff prescribed by the commission (2 cents a mi!c) 
the Louisville & Nashville and the other principal roads of tli's 
state restored their fares to the basis of 3 cents a mile, at te 
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same time increasing freight rates as permitted by the decision 
of the court. The state commission at once began a new in- 
vestigation of fares and now, following numerous hearings, 
has tssued the present order. 


The railroad commission of Oregon has ordered the rail- 
roads of the state to provide in all passenger cars bubbling 
drinking fountains, or free individual drinking cups for pas- 
sengers, the fountain being preferred. Complying with the 
order of the federal government and a similar order issued by 
the Oregon State Board of Health, the railroads have done 
away with the common drinking cup, but have supplied noth- 
ing in its place; and the railroad commission finds that this 
omission to provide suitable and clean facilities whereby pas- 
sengers may obtain drinking water from the tanks in the cars 
is unjust, unreasonable and inadequate. The order must be 
complied with in sixty days. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada has de- 
cided in favor of the Canadian railways in the pulp wood rate 
case. The proposed rates which were filed by the most im- 
portant Canadian railways increased the rates on pulp wood 
to New York points one cent per 100 lbs. The leading paper 
manufacturers in New York opposed the increase, and in this 
were supported by leading Canadian pulp wood dealers. The 
United States paper manufacturers contended that the new 
rates would increase the cost of the wood to them by from 
35 to 45 cents a cord and increase the cost of their finished 
product 50 cents a ton; the Canadian wood dealers contended 
that they would be the losers. The new rates will not become 
effective until August 15. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, second dis- 
trict last week received from the New York Central and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, petitions for rehearing of the 
cases in which the commission ordered reductions in fares to 
and from New York City; but on Tuesday, February 25, denied 
both. The petitioners asked that the operation of the order be 
suspended. They declared that the order would confiscate prop- 
erty without due process of law and they disputed the finding 
of the commission that, as a matter of public policy, the season- 
ticket rates to New York City should be fixed at the lowest 
. possible point. The New Haven road also complained because 
the rates prescribed would not be consonant with interstate 
rates over the same routes. The New York Central complained 
that the new rates were ordered before it had had suitable op- 
portunity to be heard in remonstrance; that the case having been 
begun about two years ago, the conditions had changed since the 
last testimony was submitted; but the commission says that dur- 
ing a period of eight months the road has neglected to produce 
its evidence. The decision of the commission in this case was. re- 
ported in the Railway Age Gazette, February 14, page 295. 


The California Railroad Commission has rendered a decision 
in regard to the present dissolution plan of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific which may be summarized as follows: 
The Southern Pacific is ordered to give all competing railroads 
an opportunity to use the Benicia Short Line from Sacramento 
to San Francisco if it grants this privilege to the Central 
Pacific. 
petitors certain rights to terminal facilities on San Francisco 
bay and industrial tracks at junction points. The Central Pacific 
and Southern Pacific are ordered to file joint rates not to 
exceed rates now in force within the state. Julius Kruttschnitt, 
chairman of the board of the Southern Pacific, in commenting 
on the California commission’s decision, said in part: “If the 
decision of the commission is upheld by the circuit court of 
St. Louis, the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific dissolution plan 
must go by the board and negotiations will have to be begun 
ircin the beginning. In a word, an entirely new plan will have 
to 'e devised. The commission’s decision includes many con- 

us that the Union Pacific has all along been unable to accede 
nd which the Southern Pacific in its turn has found im- 
ble to accept.” [See an item in general news in regard to 
opments before the circuit court at St. Louis.] 





Cost of Railroad Commissions. 


> railroad commissioners of Tennessee, calling attention 
i¢ small salaries paid to men holding that office in that 
‘—$2,000 to each commissioner, with only $4,500 for secre- 
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tary, stenographer and traveling expenses—give the following 
list of other states in which the appropriation for railroad- 





commission expenses is larger than in Tennessee: 

RIN oo Comncrare wae ai oecar $99,819 Ce ec cascdacececcees $37,000 

OIE rat ccae cre eeaueciwets A ASANONIN ED 2 seers: dd ceca niecees 35,000 

IN GMEMBN seit Fase ciccumetacas 66,511 Oregon 7 

Massachusetts 64,912 Virginia 

ATEEVEAS 4000 0:0< 64,000 Georgia 

Pennsylvania ... 47,000 North Carolina. .-.....00.00- 24,340 
MR dard avidaeede 38,300 UMN ss i acca can ceeedes 19,100 

UPEMNN oe cic ec Wicvere. 6 4a Gia eee's 37,200 PROMEHONG . 5c waviee cad Cocaacs 17,300 

WEN cirkccinvacukeereatere 37,280 Tennessee (total last year).. 11,400 


In the state of New York, which does not appear in this list, 
there are two commissions of five members each, and each 
one of the ten commissioners receives a salary of $15,000 a year. 





Louisiana Flagging Rule; Order for Examination of Men. 

The Railroad Commission of Louisiana, after notice and a 
general investigation has issued an order, No. 1517, relative to the 
proper protection of trains by flagmen. The commission con- 


cludes that on many of the railroads the flagging rule is inade- 


quate and unsafe. The rule. now prescribed is said to be in effect 
on the Southern Pacific in Louisiana, and “its efficiency has been 
proven beyond question.” This rule with a few modifications is 
as follows: 

“Ordered, That when a train stops or is delayed, under cir- 
cumstances in which it may be overtaken by another train, the 
flagman must go back immediately with stop signals a sufficient 
distance to insure full protection. When recalled he may return 
to his train, first placing two torpedoes on the rail, when the 
conditions require it. The front of a train must be protected in 
the same way when necessary by front brakeman. If the front 
brakeman is not available the fireman must act in his place. 

“(a) Between sunrise and sunset the flagman shall immediately 
after he leaves his train light a red fusee and carry it. with him 
back one-quarter of a mile to the point where he places the first 
torpedo and must leave a burning fusee at the same point as the 
first torpedo. ‘ 

“A sufficient distance to insure full protection requires that 
flagman shall go back to a point one-fourth mile from the rear 
of his train, where he must place one torpedo on the rail. He 
must then continue to go back at least one-half mile from the 
rear of his train and place two torpedoes on the rail, not more 
than two rail lengths apart; he may then return to within one- 
fourth mile from the rear of his train, and remain there until 
recalled. If a passenger train is due: he must remain until it 
arrives. When he comes in he will remove the torpedo nearest 
to train, but the two torpedoes must be left on the rail as a cau- 
tion signal to a following train. 

“The recall.of flagman is the most critical period, and when 
there is not a clear view of at least one-half mile, train must be 
moved forward a sufficient distance to insure safety before flag- 
man is recalled. During foggy or stormy weather or in the 
vicinity of obscure curves or descending grades, or when other 
conditions require it, the flagman will increase the distance. 
When a train is flagged by a flagman the engineman must obtain 
a thorough explanation of the cause, stopping if necessary. 

“(b) Should the speed of a train be reduced and its rear there- 
by endangered, making it necessary to check a following train 
before a flagman can get off, a lighted red fusee must be thrown 
on the track at intervals to insure the safety of the leading train. 

“(c) When a flagman is sent out with specific instructions 
affecting the rights of trains, such instructions must be in writing. 

“(d) When a flagman is sent to a station on a train, he will 
ride on the engine and engineman must stop and let him off at 
the first switch.” 

The commission orders the roads to print, distribute and en- 
force the rule, and to instruct all men in charge of trains; to have 
flagmen examined every six months on this and other rules. The 
examining officer must give the man a certificate and keep a 
record of all examinations. Every flagman must have served an 
apprenticeship as a flagman 30 days, and must have made at least 
two trips as learner over the line on which he is to serve. 





COURT NEWS. 





The Supreme Court. of the United States this. week sustained 
the Barker act of Arkansas, which requires railroads to furnish 
freight cars on request of shippers. The court ordered that the 


suit of the Iron Mountain road in the federal courts of that 
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state be dismissed. The court declined to annul the law as being 
a regulation of interstate commerce. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has rendered a decision 
sustaining the constitutionality of a law passed by the Wis- 
consin legislature in 1911, requiring railways to keep upper 
berths in the sleeping cars closed when they are not sold and the 
lower berths are occupied. The decision reversed a decision 
of the Dane county Circuit Court in a test case. 


The Circuit Court at Baltimore, Md., holds that the Balti- 
more & Ohio cannot legally make a proposed issue of bonds— 
$62,500,000—without first securing the approval of the state 
public service commission; but says that the commission has 
not the authority to substitute its judgment for that of the 
directors of the railroad; it only has power to see that bonds 
are not issued for a fictitious or dishonest purpose. 


The Supreme Court of the United States in a decision handed 
down this week by Justice Hughes, holds that grain in transit, 
stopped at Chicago for inspection, grading, etc., is, when removed 
from the railroad carrier to a private grain elevator, subject 
to the local state tax on grain placed in elevators. The decision 
applies only to the case in point and not to the general law 
that grain in transit, not at rest, is not subject to local tax. 


Judge Martin, in the United States District Court at New 
York, February 19, dismissed indictments against George W. 
Sheldon and Henry W. Ackhoff, customs brokers, charged with 
having received rebates from the Lehigh Valley Railroad. It 
was shown that defendants had for nearly 30 years been salaried 
employees of the road and that the alleged rebates were really 
commissions given for extra services rendered. The prosecu- 
tion had claimed that the money paid by the road had gone to 
shippers. 


The federal court for Alaska has set aside certain indict- 
ments against an alleged “transportation trust” on the ground 
that the charges of discrimination presented by the government 
prosecutor must first be laid before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The attorney-general at Washington questions 
the soundness of the district court’s view, and has applied to 
the Supreme Court of the United States to have the decision 
overruled. The attorney-general says that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has exclusive primary jurisdiction in con- 
troversies between carriers and shippers, but not in contro- 
versies between the government and carriers or shippers. 


The Supreme Court of the United States this week decided 
that irrespective of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
law, a person accepting gratuitous transportation from a railroad 
still is under the protection of state law prescribing the liability 
of carriers for injury or death by negligence. The decision 
was in the case of the heirs of Charles A. Schuyler, assistant 
chief clerk of the railway mail service, stationed at Ogden, Utah, 
killed in a train accident while riding free on his “commission” 
as a mail employee, in a mail car. The Southern Pacific claimed 
that he was a trespasser because its employees had no right to 
admit him to the car and, therefore it was not liable for his death. 
The court held Schuyler’s heirs entitled to recover under state 
law. 


The Commerce Court has rejected the motion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to dismiss the petition of the lumber 
tap lines in the Southwest. The court held that it has authority 
to review the decision of the commission and that it will proceed 
with the case. This case has been through unusual changes. An 
order was entered forbidding the trunk lines to make joint rates 
and through routes with the tap lines, it being held that the tap 
lines were owned by industrial companies and were merely plant 
facilities. The division of the rate was held to be a rebate. 
The tap lines appealed to the court, but were denied relief be- 
cause the court decided that it did not have jurisdiction over 
a negative order of the commission. Representatives of the 
tap lines went to Congress and attempted to have the powers 
of the court altered so that it could review the law in any 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Congress took 
no action, but the commission in the meantime altered the form 
of the decision, whereupon the case was again taken to court. 
On the filing of this case the commission and the government 
both made a motion that the petition should be dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction. The court now holds it has jurisdiction 
and announces itself ready to proceed with the case. 
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Lemon Rate of $1 Sustained. 

The Commerce Court has dismissed the appeal of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and other transcontinental lines, 
against the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission es- 
tablishing a blanket rate of $1 per 100 lbs., on lemons from the 
Pacific coast to eastern destinations. The decision is in con- 
sonance with a former opinion of the Commerce Court, in 
which a similar order of the commission was annulled. The 
earlier decision of the commission had been based not on a 
finding that the rate of $1.15 was unreasonable in and of itself, 
but on the view of the commission that the shippers needed the 
reduction in order to meet Sicilian competition. 

The Commerce Court, following a decision of the Supreme 
Court in a lumber case, held that the commission had no power 
to take into consideration the matter of Sicilian competition, 
but that it was its duty in the first place to determine whether 
the $1.15 rate was intrinsically unreasonable. When the com- 
mission reconsidered the case it found that, entirely apart from 
the matter of competition the $1.15 rate was unreasonably high, 
and it thereupon proceeded to reduce the rate. 

The Commerce Court now holds that inasmuch as there 
was substantial testimony that $1 is a reasonable rate, and as 
there was no evidence to sustain the charge of arbitrary con- 
duct on the part of the commission, and that as it was clear 
that the $1 rate was far in excess of the out-of-pocket expense 
of carrying the lemons, the railroads could not complain on 
the ground of confiscation, even if the rate did not yield its 
full proportion of the entire operating expenses of the roads. 





Mileage Coupons in Georgia. 


The county court at Atlanta, Ga., has issued an injunction 
against the enforcement of the recent order of the Georgia State 
Railroad Commission requiring the railroads to accept mileage 
coupons for passage on trains, from passengers getting on at 
certain stations within that state. The court approves the rule 
of the railroads requiring all such coupons to be presented at 
the ticket office, to be changed for trip tickets. The court thinks 
that the conditions printed on the mileage books are reasonable, 
and that there is no good ground for making the rule in Georgia 
different from that in other states, these coupons being valid 
in other states as well. 

The traveling salesmen made a persistent demand for the sus- 
pension of the rule requiring coupons to be exchanged. In their 
response to the traveling men the railroads issued a statement 
which said, in part: 

“An interchangeable mileage book may be used for obtaining 
transportation over any line party to the arrangement. The 
coupons from these books are equivalent to cash, and to safe- 
guard their transmission to the treasurer of each railroad com- 
pany, the requirement is made for the exchange of the coupons 
at ticket windows for transportation, thus causing the mileage 
coupons to be placed in the hands of bonded ticket agents who 
must account to the auditing department of each line for their 
value. 

“The object of this requirement is to have one man, the ticket 
agent, handle the money and sell tickets, either for cash or 
coupons from an interchangeable mileage book, and thus make 
a record of what the company has sold; another man, the 
conductor, to collect the tickets, and thus make a record of their 
use, and thereby have an additional’ check against the agent, 
who must account for the purchase price either in cash or 
coupons. . . . Where the conductor lifts the coupons on the 
train he does not have the same facilities for safeguarding 
coupons, and should they become lost, the railroad honoring 
the mileage book would have no means of securing proper 
compensation. 

“Attention is invited to the check system in department stores; 
the cash registers in small stores; the cashiers at hotels, restau- 
rants, etc., and hundreds of other devices for the purpose of 
proper accounting. 

“The exchange regulation has been the subject of judicial 
review before railroad commissioners and state courts, and the 
reasonableness of the requirements has been sustained.” 





Mania RaiLroapD, PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—On June 30, 1912, the 
Manila Railroad Company had 450 miles of line in operation 
and 10 miles of line built, but not in operation. This company 


has been authorized to build 350 miles of new lines. 
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ent also of the Carolina Railroad, formerly the Kinston & Snow 
Hill, with office at Kinston. 


A. B. Warner, engineer of maintenance of way of the Third 
district of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at El Reno, Okla., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Southern division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, with 
office at Ft. Worth, Tex., succeeding C. L. Ruppert, promoted. 


Traffic Officers. 


Wendall H. Stallings has been appointed soliciting agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville with office at Birmingham, Ala., succeed- 
ing J. V. McCullough, resigned. 


The office of T. J. Fretz, general freight and passenger agen: 
of the Lehigh & New England, has been transferred from Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to South Bethlehem. 


J. F. Dalton has been appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Carolina Railroad, formerly the Kinstor & Snow 
Hill, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 


Thomas J. Kay has been appointed traveling passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific system, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
in place of J. O. Goodsell, transferred. 


George R. Bierman, assistant city passenger and ticket agent 
of the Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed travel- 
ing passenger agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 


C. E. Benjamin, general tourist agent of the Canadian Pacific, 
with office at Montreal, Que., has been appointed general passen- 
ger agent of the Pacific Steamship service, with office at Montreal. 


H. B. Bryning, traveling immigration agent of the Northern 
Pacific, with office at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Chicago Great Western at Kansas 
City, to succeed L. F. McFarland, resigned. 


W. H. Kirkwood has been appointed tariff inspector of the 
Louisiana lines of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., in place of L. C. Bouchard, who has been 
appointed traveling freight and passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at New Iberia, La., succeeding W. H. Stakelum, trans- 
ferred to Lake Charles, La., as division freight and passenger 
agent. 


George W. Boyd, who has been appointed passenger traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, was born at Indianapolis, Ind., August 1, 1848. He 
began railway work in 
1863 in the freight de- 
partment at Indianap- 
olis of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis, now the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and 
for several years. he 
served as clerk of the 
freight department. In 
June, 1872, he was ap- 
pointed cashier of the 
passenger department of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, remaining in that 
position until January, 
1874, when he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk. 
From January, 1882, to 
June, 1903, he was as- 
sistant general passenger 
agent of the same road 
and then was promot- 
ed to general passenger 
agent, which position he held at the time of his appointment as 
passenger traffic manager. Mr. Boyd has been an uncompromis- 
ing foe of the ticket scalper and has often advocated anti-scalp- 
ing laws before committees of Congress and the legislatures of 
many states. He has consistently maintained the principle that 
pleasure travel, under the personally-conducted system, is the 
legitimate business of the railroad companies, and does not be- 
long to independent promoters. 


G. W. Boyd. 
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W. S. Basinger, assistant to director of traffic of the Southern 
Pacific with headquarters at New York, and formerly holding 
the same position on both the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific, has been appointed general passenger agent of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., effective March 1, 
He was born in 1872 at Savannah, Ga., and graduated from 
the University of Georgia in 1890. The following year he became 
clerk in the auditing department at Kansas City, Mo., of. the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, now a part of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, and from 1891 to 1897, was a clerk in the 
freight department of the Union Pacific, at Kansas City. He then 
went to the Leavenworth, Kansas & Western, now a part of 
the Union Pacific, as general freight and passenger agent, and 
from 1903 to 1905, was superintendent, treasurer and secretary 
of that road with headquarters at Leavenworth, Kan. He was 
then trainmaster on the Union Pacific for two years, and was 
made assistant general passenger agent at Omaha, Neb., of the 
same road in 1907. From 1911 to 1912, he was assistant to di- 
rector of traffic of the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific at 
Chicago, and then at New York. On February 6 he resigned 
from the Union Pacific as assistant to director of traffic and now 
he goes back to the Union Pacific as general passenger agent as 
above noted. 


James Roberts Wood, passenger traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., whose 
retirement on March 1, under the pension rules of the com- 
pany has been announced 
in these columns, was 
born at Auburn, N. Y., 
on February 9, 1843. He 
began railway work in 
1869, as secretary to the 
superintendent at Cres- 
ton, Iowa, of the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River, 
now a part of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & 
Quincy. From this po- 
sition he was advanced 
to trainmaster, which he 
held until 1871, when he. 
was appointed general 
western passenger agent 
of the same road, with 
office at Chicago. In 
1873 he became general 
ticket agent of the same 
road in Nebraska, and 
then for a short time 
was western land and 
passenger agent. His 
néxt position was general agent of the Michigan Central and 
the Chicago & West Michigan, at Grand Rapids, Mich. In 
1876 he was appointed assistant superintendent of the Michigan 
Central, at Jackson, Mich., and in 1878 he returned to Chicago 
as assistant general passenger agent of the same _ road. 
A few months later he went to the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, as general passenger agent of that system. He re- 
mained in this position until April, 1881, when he was appointed 
general passenger agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on 
June 1, 1903, was promoted to passenger traffic manager, from 
which position he retires on March 1.. In April, 1890, Mr. Wood 
was selected as chairman pro tempore of the Passenger Com- 
mittee of the Trunk Line Association, and held the position 
until the election of a permanent chairman, in August of the 
same year, having declined the permanent chairmanship. He 
has also served a term as president of the American Associa- 
tion of General Passenger and Ticket Agents. It was upon 
Mr. Wood’s initiative that the first “limited” train, in the sense 
of exclusive accommodations and high speed, was inaugurated 
in this country. He has aided and encouraged every reform 
which had for its object the elevation and expansion of the 
passenger business. : 


J. R. Wood. 


George W. Boyd, general passenger agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed pas 
senger traffic manager, to succeed J. R. Wood, who retires from 
active service on’ February 28, under the pension rules of th: 
company. Coincident with the appointment of a new passenge 














Fesruary 28, 1913. 





trafic manager the passenger department has been reorganized. 
D. N. Bell and J. P. Anderson, formerly assistant general pas- 
senger agents, have been appointed general passenger agents. 
Heretofore, Mr. Boyd has been the only general passenger agent 
on the Lines East. Under the new organization, one general 
passenger agent will devote his time to developing travel local 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad and the other to building up the 
through passenger business. Division passenger agencies have 
been created at New York, at Philadelphia, at Harrisburg, at 
Pittsburgh, at Williamsport, at Buffalo and at Baltimore. To 
each one of the division passenger agents will be assigned-a par- 
ticular territory, and it will be his duty to give his personal at- 
tention to securing the comfort and convenience of the people in 
his territory. This plan, which requires the division passenger 
agent to make a study, more careful than ever made before, of the 
comfort and convenience of travel, will, it is thought, bring the 
management of the company into the closest possible touch with 
the traveling public. C. Studds, R. J. DeLong and R. M. Pile have 
been appointed assistant general passenger agents; O. T. Boyd, 
New York; F. B. Barnitz, Philadelphia; A. E. Buchanan, Harris- 
burg; E. Yungman, Pittsburgh; David Todd, Williamsport; B. P. 
Fraser, Buffalo, and William Pedrick, Jr., Baltimore, have been 
appointed division passenger agents, and the following have been 
appointed district passenger solicitors: R. L. Stall, W. P. Harri- 
man and W. V. Kibbe, New York; F. E. Binns, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
C. E. McCullough, Newark, N. J.; D. M. Sheaffer, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. C. Weile, Reading; C. A. B. Cooper, Erie; S. B. Newton, 
Altoona; T. L. Lipsett, Washington, D. C.; N. S. Longaker, 
Wilmington, Del., and C. R. Rosenberg, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


R. M. Garnett has been appointed roadmaster of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico, with headquarters at Kingsville, Tex. 


The office of C. W. Brown, engineer maintenance of way of the 
Lehigh & New England, has been transferred from Bethlehem, 
Pa., to South Bethlehem. 


W. H. Evans has been appointed district master mechanic, 
Second district, of the Canadian Pacific, British Columbia di- 
vision, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C. 


D. S. Terry has been appointed a construction engineer of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding F. W. Smith, resigned. 


Hans Helland, superintendent of maintenance of way of the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass at Yoakum, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed construction engineer, with headquarters at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


George McCormick has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager (mechanical) of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio, the Houston & Texas Central, the Houston East & West 
Texas, the Houston & Shreveport, and the. Texas & New Or- 
leans, and superintendent of motive power and machinery of 
the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Com- 
pany and the Louisiana & Western Railroad, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., in place of J. W. Small, resigned. 


H. W. Ridgway, who recently was appointed superintendent 
of the motive power and car department of the Colorado & 
Southern, with headquarters at Denver, Coto., was born July 17, 
1866, at Delaware Water Gap, Pa. _He was educated in the 
common schools and began railway work in November, 1881, 
as machinist apprentice with the Denver & Rio Grande. From 
May to December, 1887, he was successively journeyman and 
foreman of the Mexico Central at Mexico City, and then for 
four years was with the Denver & Rio Grande as a journey- 
oon and gang foreman. He returned to the Mexico Central in 
$93, and until 1901, was foreman and master mechanic. In 

oruary of the latter year he went to the El Paso & North- 

stern as superintendent of machinery, and from April, 1903, to 
bruary 1, 1904, he was superintendent of the contract shop. 
‘'e then became superintendent of shops of the Mexican Cen- 
ral at Aguascalientes, Mex., where he remained. until Decem- 

r 1, 1905. On January 1, 1906, he was appointed master me- 
anic of the Colorado & Southern and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Denver, Colo., from which position he has been 
oromoted to that of superintendent of motive power and car 
department, as above noted. 
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Purchasing Officers. 


James E. Kilborn has been appointed purchasing agent and 
storekeeper of the Rutland Railroad, and purchasing agent of 
the Rutland Transit Company, with office at Rutland, Vt., suc- 
ceeding A. E. Douglas, resigned. 





OBITUARY. 





William Singer, Jr., formerly an attorney for the Southern 
Pacific, died at San Francisco, Cal., on February 12, aged 63 
years. 


Robert Bicknell Seymour, formerly chief engineer of the 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern, died at his home in Oak Park, 
Chicago, on February 23, at the age of 53 years. 


Urias J. Fry, who had been superintendent of telegraph of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system since 1888, died at his 
home in Milwaukee, Wis., on February 22, aged 65 years. 


Henry A. Williams, assistant to general superintendent of the 
Southern Railway, died recently at his home in Columbia, S. C., 
at the age of 52. Mr. Williams began his railroad career as a 
brakeman. 


John J. Cairns, passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, at Chicago, died in that city on February 18, as re- 
sult of injuries received when he was struck by a train on the 
Northwestern Elevated Railroad the evening before. Mr. Cairns 
was 60 years old. 


William N. D. Winne, comptroller of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, died on February 24 
in Florida. He was born October 11, 1850, at Schenectady, 
N. Y., and was educated in the public schools of his native town 
and at Madison, Wis., and in private schools at Milwaukee. He 
began railway work in 1863. as junior clerk in the auditor’s office 
of the Milwaukee & Prairie du Chien and continued with that 
road until its absorption by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
From September, 1882, to September, 1890, he was assistant 
general auditor of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. He be- 
came general auditor in 1890, and was appointed comptroller in 
July, 1910. 


Patrick Tyrrell, ticket auditor of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, died on February 22 
from a stroke of apoplexy. He was born on April 6, 1838, in 
Ireland and began railway work in 1855.' From then until Oc- 
tober, 1865, he held various positions as clerk on the Milwaukee 
& Mississippi, afterwards the Milwaukee & Prairie du Chien, now 


_a part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. In October, 1866, 


he was appointed general bookkeeper of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, remaining in that position until July, 1869, when he 
became auditor of the Western Union Railroad, also now a part 
of the St. Paul. From July, 1879, to September, 1882, he was 
general clerk in the auditing department of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and since September, 1882, had been ticket 
auditor. 


Charles E. Gossett, general master mechanic of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
died at Rochester, Minn., on February 19, aged 44 years. Mr. 
Gossett was born on January 25, 1869, in Kentucky, and was 
educated at the Missouri State University. He had been in 
railway service since 1886, when he began as machinist helper 
with the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. From 1889 to 1901, he 
was a locomotive fireman on the Hannibal & St. Joseph, loco- 
motive engineer on the same road, the Wabash and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific. He was then until March, 1905, 
road foreman of equipment of the latter road, when he was 
made master mechanic. In August, 1908, he went to the Iowa 
Central as master mechanic; two years later he was appointed 
master mechanic of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, he was promoted to general master mechanic of 
that road. 





RAILROAD MILEAGE IN THE PHILIPPINES.—The construction has 
been. authorized of 1,097 miles of new line in the Philippine 
Islands. The total mileage in operation is now 641 miles. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


Tue CIncINNATI, NEw Orleans & Texas Paciric has or- 
dered 10 mikado locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and 7 Pacific type locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. 


P. Wetcu has ordered 1 oil burning consolidation locomotive 
from the American Locomotive Company. The dimensions of 
the cylinders will be 19 in. x 28 in.; the diameter of the driving 
wheels will be 57 in., and the total weight in working order 
will be 170,000 Ibs. 


Tue Detroit TERMINAL Rartroap has ordered 5 six-wheel 
switching locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
These locomotives will be equipped with superheaters, will have 
21 in. x 28 in. cylinders, 57 in. driving wheels, and in working 
order will weigh 170,000 Ibs. 


Tue Missourt Paciric has ordered 7 Mountain type loco- 
motives and 5 Pacific type locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. The dimensions of the cylinders of the 
Mountain type locomotives will be 27 in. x 28 in.; the diameter 
of the driving wheels will be 63 in., and the total weight in 
working order will be 294,000 Ibs. The Pacific type locomotives 
will have 26 in. x 26 in. cylinders, 73 in. driving wheels, and in 
working order will weigh 258,000 Ibs. . 





CAR BUILDING. 


Tue Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA is in the market for 300 
ballast cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Isranp & Paciric has ordered 50 caboose 
cars from the Whipple Car Company. 


‘Tue RutLanp has ordered 3 smoking cars, 2 coaches, 2 bag- 
gage cars and 1 mail and baggage car from the Osgood Bradley 
Car Comparty. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA RarLroap has ordered 1,000 refrigerator 
cars and 500 steel and wood gondola cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company, and 805 steel and wood gondola cars 
from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


THe CINCINNATI, NEw OrLeans & Texas Paciric has or- 
dered 100 gondola cars and 50 hopper cars from the Cambria 
Steel Company, 100 box cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company and 5 dining cars from the Barney & Smith Car 
Company. « 


Tue HarriMANn Lines have recently placed a large order for 
freight cars, as mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of Janu- 
ary 31, February 14 and February 21. The correct division 
of this order is as follows: 2,280 drop bottom gondola cars, 
200 hopper bottom gondola cars and 203 tank cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company; 1,000 box cars, 800 automobile 
cars and 110 caboose cars from the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany; 2,290 box cars from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany; 2,050 single deck stock cars and 3,100 box cars from the 
Pullman Company; and 800 work cars and 500 flat cars from 
the Bettendorf Axle Company. 





IRON AND STEEL. 


Tue CENTRAL oF NEw Jersey is in the market for about 800 
tons of structural steel. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF STEEL.—The output of steel continues 
to be at the same high rate as in January, and if the total out- 
put for the current month falls below that of January, it will 
only be due to the fact that February is the shorter month. 
Orders for new business in some branches of the industry have 
recently shown increases since the first of January. The heavy 
orders for freight cars have also called for a considerable ton- 
nage of steel. Rail buying during February has been smaller 
than usual, but this was to be expected after the unusually heavy 
contracts for 1913 delivery placed in the second half of 1912. 
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Supply Trade News. 


F. R. Wadleigh has opened offices in the Bank of Commerce 
building, Norfolk, Va., as consulting engineer in all matters in 
connection with the preparation and purchase and use of coal. 





William Thornburgh has been appointed general manager 
sales of the Standard Asphalt & Rubber Company, Chicago, 
with jurisdiction over the waterproofing, engineering, mastic 
floor and paving departments. 


Michael Ehret, president of the Ehret Magnesia Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Barrett Manufacturing Company, New York, 
died at his home in Philadelphia on February 17, at the age 
of 75. 


Leigh Best, vice-president of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, New York, in charge of finance, has been given full 
charge of the automobile department of this company in addi- 
tion to his present duties. It is the purpose of the company 
to segregate the automobile department from the locomotive de- 
partment so far.as is practicable. Mr. Best was born at Chat- 
ham, N. Y., on November 4, 1867. He received a high school 
education and in 1892 entered the legal department of the New 
York Central Lines, with office in New York. Later he. was 
made assistant to the president, while S. R. Callaway was presi- 
dent. In June, 1901, Mr. Callaway resigned his position to be- 
come president of the American Locomotive Company and 
brought Mr. Best with him as secretary of that company. Mr. 
Best retained that position until June, 1904, when he was made 
third vice-president in charge of financial, accounting, legal 
and corporate matters, which position he still holds. In future 
Mr. Best will divide his time between his present office at 30 
Church street and his new office at 1886 Broadway. 


As announced in last week’s issue, at a recent meeting of 
the directors of the Weir Frog Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
O. DeG. Vanderbilt, Jr., was elected president, succeeding 
B. W. Rowe, who was 
elected chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. 
Vanderbilt is a son-in- 
law of the late Col. L. C. 
Weir, who was once 
president of the Adams 
Express Company, and 
was later president of 
the Weir Frog Com- 
pany, until his death in 
1899. Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
interest in the past have 
been in the East, and his 
headquarters at New 
York City, but he has 
spent the past four or 
five months in Cincin- 
nati, taking active charge 
of extensive improve- 
ments and additions to 
the plant at Cincinnati, 
which will increase the 
capacity from 25 to 35 
per cent. The company 
has increased its floor space for manufacturing about 16,000 sq. 
ft., and the space for the storage of raw material has been 
nearly doubled. 


O. DeG. Vanderbilt, Jr. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrixapo Locomotives.—Bulletin number 1012, issued by the 
American Locomotive Company, 30 Church street, New York. 
deals with the Mikado locomotives of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
In comparison with locomotives of the consolidation type these 
show a saving in coal per ton mile of 14 per cent. and 9 per cent 
saving in water per ton mile, while increasing the train loads 
50 per cent. Drawings showing the side elevation and clearance 
diagram of the locomotives are given and also a dynamometer 
car record made with a train of 7,590 tons. 








FesBRuARY 28, 1913. 


Railway Construction. 


Boston & Maine.—Favorable action has been taken by the 
Vermont legislature on two bills of the Boston & Maine grant- 
ing that company permission to construct two connecting links 
parallel with the tracks of the Central Vermont, a Grand Trunk 
subsidiary, to complete its line down the Connecticut river 
valley to Massachusetts. One bill passed by the house in con- 
currence with the senate provides for an extension of the Sulli- 
van County Railroad, from Windsor to White River Junction, 
The other bill, passed by the senate, provides for an extension 
of the Vermont Valley Railroad from Brattleboro to the Massa- 
chusetts line at South Vernon. These connecting links will 
probably not be built as long as the present agreement between 
the Grand Trunk and the Boston & Maine for the joint use 
of the existing lines remains in effect. 





CANADIAN Paciric.—An officer writes that appropriations 
have been made for new lines and improvements on the west- 
ern lines as follows: In Manitoba, a branch line from Snow- 
flake westerly, 9 miles, and from Gimli to Tiverton, 26 miles; 
in Saskatchewan, branch from Weyburn, westerly, 145 miles, 
and a new yard at Assiniboia. In Alberta, additional tracks at 
Dunmore, at Calgary, at Strathcona, at Edmonton and at 
Wetaskiwin; also branch lines from Coronation to Sedgewick, 
25 miles, and from Lacombe east to Kerrobert, Sask., 86 miles; 
Stirling easterly 25 miles, Suffield, southwesterly, 25 miles, and 
from Bassano to Empress, 118 miles. In British Columbia, 
standardization of the Kaslo & Slocan from Whitewater to 
Kaslo, 17 miles, and on the Kootenay Central, construction 
from Skookumchuck to mile 60, and from mile 42 to mile 60 
south of Golden. New double tracks will be constructed as 
follows: Kemnay, Man., to Virden, 40 miles; Whitewood, 
Sask., to Broadview, 15 miles; Broadview, Sask., to Grenfell, 
16 miles; Indian Head, Sask., to Regina, 44 miles; Chaplin, 
Sask., to Swift Current, 57 miles; Swift Current to a junction 
with the Swift Current northwesterly branch, 6 miles; Gleichen, 
Alta., to Shepard, 40 miles, and double tracking will be com- 
pleted on the line between Vancouver, B. C., and Ruby Creek, 
81 miles. Part of this latter work has been completed and is 
now in operation. . 

Bids are wanted by J. G. Sullivan, chief engineer Western lines 
of the Canadian Pacific, Winnipeg, Man., up to noon April 15, 
for the clearing, grubbing and grading of a division of the main 
line in the Selkirk mountains, from Six Mile Creek to Glacier, 
17 miles. This work includes a double track tunnel about 28,000 
ft. long. Plans and specifications are on file at the offices of 
J. G. Sullivan and of F. F. Busteed, engineer grade revision, 
Kamloops, B. C. 

The Canadian Pacific has appropriated $16,000,000 for con- 
struction work to be carried out on its eastern divisions this 
year. Of this amount, about $10,000,000 will be used to complete 
work commenced last summer, including the new Lake Shore 
line, and extensions from St. Johns, Que., to Farmham Junction 
and branches in the east end of Montreal. The greater part of 
the new work will consist of double tracking the new eastern 
lines, involving the expenditure of nearly $6,000,000. The main 
line from Islington to Guelph Junction, on the London (Ont.) 
division, will be double tracked for 50 miles. It is also proposed 
to double-track some of the main line between Ramford, Ont., 
and Port Arthur, and eventually to double-track the entire line, 
563 miles, in order to facilitate the handling of grain. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onito.—An officer writes that contracts have 
been let and work is now under way on a 7.9-mile extension up 
island Creek, W. Va. This is all of the construction that is 
proposed at this time, in that section. 


Ortroit, Bay City & WestTerN.—According to press reports 
a contract has been given to the Bay County Construction Com- 
pany, Bay City, Mich., to build the ten miles branch north from 
Akron, Mich., to Sebewaing (November 15, 1912, p. 973). 


Cranp Trunk Paciric—The programme of construction for 
.513, it is understood, includes the completion of the British Co- 
‘utabia section of the main line. The gap between the eastern 
«nd western sections in British Columbia is now 426 miles, and 

ik on this section is under way throughout its entire length 
‘iack has been laid to the Shuswap river, 1,123 miles west of 
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Winnipeg, Man., and 154 miles east of Fort George. A steel 
structure spanning this river will be placed in position as soon 
as footings upon which work has commenced have been com- 
pleted. East of Prince Rupert track has been laid to mile 195 
from the Pacific coast. Between that point and Aldermere 
several steel bridges will be erected, and some grading must be 
done. From Aldermere, easterly, the grade continues to the 
Endaka river, 341 miles from Prince Rupert; there is then a gap 
of 126 miles to Fort George, upon which clearing work is being 
done. The company will enter the towns of Brandon, Moose 
Jaw, Weyburn, Battleford and Calgary this year, and will push 
forward with all possible speed important extensions already un- 
dertaken. This includes finishing the Weyburn branch and Re- 
gina boundary line, securing terminals in Moose Jaw for the 
Regina-Moose Jaw branch, which is finished to a point just north 
of Moose Jaw, ballasting the Battleford branch, and the construc- 
tion into Calgary of the line from Tofield. On the line from 
Regina to the international boundary, grading is finished as far 
as Frobisher, 136 miles from Regina, and track has been laid to 
Hill Hall, 106 miles, and 90 per cent. of the grading is completed 
on the remaining section between Frobisher and the United 
States. The grade on the Tofield-Calgary branch has been fin- 
ished to Calgary. Track is laid as far as mile 176, and ballasting 
will soon be commenced along this line until Bow river is 
reached, and on the completion of a steel bridge at that point, 
track laying will be continued to Elbow river, at which point 
another steel bridge will be put in place. Concrete piers are 
ready for both bridges. Terminals are now being prepared and 
it is expected that the line will be opened for the operation of 
passenger trains into Calgary by next August. 


Gutr, Texas & WeEsTERN.—An officer writes that there is no 
truth in the report that an extension is to be built from Sales- 
ville, Texas, south to Mineral Wells, about eight miles. The 
company has just completed an extension from Jacksboro south 
to Salesville, and has trackage rights for passenger trains over 
the Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern to Mineral 
Wells, and for freight trains to Weatherford. (February 14, 
page 313.) 


Kerry TIMBER ComMpPANy’s Lines.—According to press reports 
the Kerry Timber Company will build a logging line in Oregon 
from Wood’s Landing on the Columbia river, south to the 
Nehalem valley, 30 miles. 


MippLE TENNESSEE.—According to press reports this com- 
pany has surveys made for an extension from Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn., southeast via Pulaski to Huntsville, Ala., about 70 miles. 


Montour RarLroaAp.—This company, which operates a line from 
Montour Junction, Pa., southwest to North Star 12.5 miles, has 
given a contract to John Marsch, Chicago, to build a 30-mile 
extension from North Star, through a coal section in Washing- 
ton and Allegheny counties to a point south of Homestead. 
(January 31, page 231.) 


NoRTHERN CALIFORNIA RaiLtroaD & NAviIGATION CoMPANY.— 
Incorporated in California with a capital of $1,100,000, to build 
railroads. The incorporators include G. W. Bartle, S. Swinson, 
O. G. Bartle, J. D. Rhodes, R. H. Hayworth and M. C. Messick. 


OciLLA SouTHERN.—This company will build an extension, 
it is said, from the southern terminus at Nashville, Ga. east 
about 50 miles to Waycross. 





St. Louts-Kansas City (Electric).—President Nevin of this 
company, which was organized some time ago to build a double- 
track line from St. Louis, Mo., west to Kansas City, about 
250 miles, is quoted as saying that work had been started and 
would be pushed to completion. The contract for building the 
line has been given to the National Contracting Company, Nor- 
folk, Va. : 


» SULLIVAN County.—See Boston & Maine. 


TEMPLE, NoRTHWESTERN & Gutr.—According to press reports 
this is the new name of the Temple-Northwestern, which was 
organized some *time ago to build from Temple, Tex., 
northwest via Gatesville, Hamilton and Comanche. Work on 
the line was suspended about two years ago, and it is under- 
stood will be resumed by May 1. A contract has been entered 
into by the new owners to begin construction within five 
months, and to complete the line to Gatesville, about 35 miles, 
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within two years. Grading has been finished between Gatesville 
and Temple, and about four miles of track has been laid from 
Temple. Residents of Houston are back of the project. 


TEMPLE-NoRTHWESTERN.—See Temple, Northwestern & Gulf. 


TENNESSEE Roaps.—According to press reports residents of 
Baileyton, Tenn., are back of a project to build a line from Bailey- 
ton, south to Greenville, about 15 miles. L. P. Campbell may be 
addressed. 


TRANS-APPALACHIAN.—Incorporated in West Virginia, it is 
said, to build from Parkersburg, W. Va., southeast along the 
little Kanawha and Elk rivers to or near Marlinton in Pocahon- 
tas county, thence to a point in Virginia. The company proposes 
to develop timber lands in Pocahontas county, W. Va., and in 
Bath county, Va. The line may eventually be extended to a con- 
nection with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Covington, Va. H. M. 
Lockridge, Huntersville, W. Va., and R. S. Turk, Staunton, Va., 
may be addressed. 


VERMONT VALLEY.—See Boston & Maine. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


Cirnton, Ia.—The Chicago & North Western has prepared 
plans for new repair shops to cost approximately $500,000, on 
which work is to be started this spring. 


Concord, N. C.—Construction work has been begun on the 
new passenger station for the Southern at Concord. It will 
be of brick construction with stone trimmings and tile roof and 
will be steam heated. It will be 128 ft. x 32 ft. 6 in. and will 
include ample waiting rooms and modern conveniences for pas- 
sengers, as well as office, baggage and express rooms. The old 
passenger station has been moved and converted into a freight 
office. The improvements at Concord also include the construc- 
tion of concrete platform, macadam driveway and necessary track 
changes. Contract for the construction of the new passenger sta- 
tion has been given to J. A. Jones, of Charlotte, N. C., and con- 
tract for the installation of heating system has been awarded to 
the Hess & Rogers Engineering Company, Washington, D. C. 
(December 27, p. 1285.) 


Des Mornes, IA.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is plan- 
ning to build new repair shops, a roundhouse and additional 
yards on the east side of the city. 


Fort Witt1amM, Ont.—An officer of the Canadian Pacific 
writes that appropriations for new improvements include the 
following: In Ontario, a 6-stall addition to the roundhouse, 
increase in the elevator capacity, and extensions to freight car 
repair shed at Fort William; at Kenora 6-stall addition to 
the roundhouse. In Manitoba, 5-stall addition to the round- 
house at Minnedosa. In Saskatchewan, 4-stall addition to the 
roundhouse at Arcola; in Alberta, an overhead bridge at 
Strathcona; 6-stall addition to the roundhouse at Alyth; a 2- 
stall addition to the roundhouse and 50 ft. addition to the 
freight shed at Lacombe. 


Jackson, Micu.—The Michigan Central is planning ex- 
tensive additions to its shops, including an addition 250 ft. long 
to the main shop building, a new 30-stall roundhouse and a 
new blacksmith shop. 


Jackson, Miss.—The Illinois Central is to rebuild at once 
its freight house which was destroyed by fire recently. 


Lexincton, Va.—The Baltimore & Ohio has given a contract 
to J. J. Walsh & Sons, contractors, of Baltimore, Md., for the 
construction of a modern passenger station at Lexington. The 
present passenger station will be completely overhauled and re- 
modeled andthe freight house platform will be extended. 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—The Southern Pacific has begun the work 
of clearing the site for a large new passenger station to replace 
the present Arcade station. ° 


Staunton, Va.—An officer of the Chesapeake & Ohio writes 
regarding the reports, that a freight station is to be built at 
Staunton, that while the question has been under consideration, 
nothing definite has yet been decided in regard to the construction 
of the station. 
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Railway Financial News, 


CaROLINA RarLroap.—This company has taken over the Kinston 
& Snow Hill. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—Harold S. Vanderbilt 
has been elected a director, succeeding S. S. Palmer, deceased. 





Denver & Satt Lake.—This company, which is the successor 
of the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, has sold $488,000 5 
per cent. equipment trust certificates. The securities cover 
the purchase of 300 steel gondola cars, 100 box cars, two 
Mallet locomotives and 50 other pieces of equipment. 

The Denver & Salt Lake will have about $7,500,000 first 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds and $2,000,000 adjustment income 
bonds outstanding. When arrangements have been finally 
completed for taking over the road of the Denver, North- 
western & Pacific, the $10,000,000 stock of the new company 
will be held in a voting trust for five years. 


DeNnveR, NorRTHWESTERN & Paciric.—See Denver & Salt Lake. 


GaLveston, Henperson & Houston.—E. T. Jeffries has been 
elected a director, succeeding George J. Gould, resigned. 
Speyer & Co. have bought $2,000,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds of 1913-1933 or 1938. This will provide for re- 
funding an equal amount of first mortgage bonds maturing 
April 1, 1913. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.—D. J. Haff is quoted as say- 
ing that the chairman of the reorganization committee of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, who is now in London, will 
be in Kansas City next month, and that subscriptions are 
now being taken for funds to refinance the road, which is 
in the hands of a receiver, and as saying that it will require 
between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 to refinance and complete 
the road. 


Kinston & Snow Hitt.—See Carolina Railroad. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—De Ver H. Warner has 
been elected a director, succeeding his father, I. De Ver 
Warner, deceased. 


Peoria RAILwAy TERMINAL.—On March 1, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and the Chicago & Alton will take over the 
joint management of the Peoria Railway Terminal Company, 
which they have jointly owned for some time. President W. T. 
Irwin ‘will retire, but will be retained in legal capacity. The 
roads will operate the terminal in alternate years, and the presi- 
dent will also be alternated, so that the first year the property 
will be operated by the Rock Island, and President B. A. 
Worthington, of the Chicago & Alton, will serve as president. 


PittspurcH & Laxe Erie.—The directors have declared an 
extra dividend of 5 per cent., payable March 31. This com- 
pares with extra dividends of 12 per cent. paid in March, 
1912, 25 per cent. in 1911 and 40 per cent. in 1910. The 
regular dividends are 10 per cent. annually. In three pre- 
vious years the extra dividend has been accompanied by 
stock offered to the stockholders for subscription. The com- 
pany has made no stock offer so far this year. 


SoUTHERN Paciric.—See the refusal of the California Railroad 
Commisison to permit certain terms of the Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific dissolution plan from being carried out 
under state commissions. 


Union Paciric.—See the refusal of the California Railroad 
Commission to permit certain terms of the Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific dissolution plan from being carried out under 
state commissions. 





BrAZILIAN-PARAGUAYAN Rattway Connection.—According 
to statements made by its promoters, the proposed Paraguay 
Northeastern Railway, for which a concession was granted in 
1911, is to tun from Asuncion, Paraguay, northeasterly to the 
Paraguayan-Brazilian frontier, where it will cross the Parana 
river. From that point it is proposed to connect with the Trans- 
continental Brazilian line, which, crossing the states of Parana 
and Sao Paulo, connects with the main Brazilian system at 
Itapetininga. 








| ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR. 


The gross receipts and disbursements of the Southern Pacific Company 
in respect of its leased lines and of the Proprietary Companies in respect 
of lines not leased, and the other receipts and disbursements of the South- 
ern Pacific Company and of such Proprietary Companies after excluding 
all offsetting transactions between them, were as follows: 


+ Increase. 




























This Year. Last Year. — Decrease. 
Average miles of _ railway 
operated—proprietary and 
non-proprietary: 
Lines East of El Paso..... * 3,434.97 3,402.88 +32.09 
Lines West of El Paso..... 6,535.43 6,492.19 +43.24 
ge | DURE Sees sea a ae er pee 9,970.40 9,895.07 +75.33 
OPERATING INCOME. 
Revenue from transportation 
ate MRE) Gacedweigessens $120,433,055.64 $121,911,028.10 —$1,477,972.46 
Revenue from outside opera- 
UHH chases ns asap sia saa 11,092,114.95 10,709,511.41 +382,603.54 
Del: (ck akeaweuees says $131,525.170.59 $132,620,539.51 —$1,095,368.92 
Operating expense—rail lines. $75,652,106.32 $74,521,659.84 +-$1,130.446.48 
Expenses outside operations.. 10,838,936.91 10,483,554.02 +355,382.89 
Taxes (rail lines and proper- 
ties dealt with as outside 
operations)  ..cceccecccee -  5,621,238.96 4,850,347.57 +770,891.39 
TOtAl 4s HN 4 aes 80 aw $92,112,282.19 $89,855,561.43 +$2,256,720.76 
Net operating income over ex- 
penses and taxeS........+. $39,412,888.40 $42,764,978.08 —$3,352.089.68 
OTHER INCOME. 
Interest on bonds owned of 
Proprietary Companies 
(Table: Mas 4)iss vase de0 ses $2,040,929.85  $1,051,971.39 +$988,958.46 
Interest on bonds owned of 
companies other than Pro- 
prietary Companies (Table 
I “Dix dcaatere a ered athe a aes 2,670,883.49 2,935,575.94 —264,692.45 
Dividends on stocks owned of 
companies other than Pro- 
prietary Companies (Table 
ING. G)incxseaseoenose esas 1,066,908.44 781,796.08 +285,112.36 
Income from lands and secu- 
tities not pledged for re- 
demption of bonds......... 740,146.64 956,529.05 —216,382.41 
Income from sinking funds 
pledged for the redemption 
OF DONdE oink ieee ec ads 219,314.11 93,532.54 +125,781.57 
Rentals for lease of road, for 
joint tracks, yards, and 
Other (aches) sicscceesscc seisiewewse 106,412.43 —106,412.43 
Balance of interest received 
on loans and of interest ac- 
cruing to June 30, on open 
accounts other than with ‘ 
Proprietary Companies 1,995,762.27 728,454,03 +1,267,308.24 
Miscelianeous income ....... 118,574.56 80,917.41 +37,657.15 
otal iuca<easleko tase bie $8,852,519.36  $6,735,188.87 +$2,117,330.49 
Total net operating and 
ther JACOME d.sauisecan's $48,265,407.76 $49,500,166.95 —$1,234,759.19 
FIXED AND OTHER ‘és 
CHARGES. 
Intsrest on outstanding 
funded debt of Southern 
Pceine Co. and Proprietary 
; panies (Table No. 7).. $23,559,447.38 $20,897,152.53 +$2,662,294.85 
Sip’: 2 fund contributions 
‘ncome from sinking 
investments ....... i 501,494.11 374,712.54 +126,781.57 
By equipment—balance. 642,158.52 250,481.77 +391,676.75 
S for lease of road, for 
tracks, yards, and 
_ facilities. s6.44s0008 142,307.03 Sepaacemres +142,307.03 
“and department expenses... 187,849.02 225,689.21 —37,840.19 






This Year. 
Taxes on granted and other 


Last Year. 


319,517.29 
34,121.52 
291,703.42 


123,033.79 


866,547.65 






+ Increase. 
— Decrease. 


+28,011.41 
+26,464.46 
—45,804.41 


—97,801.19 


—12,486.98 





$23,382,959.72 +$3,183,603.30 





EON cc ge tets cues ecw wees 347,528.70 
Miscellaneous expenses ..... 60,585.98 
Taxes and other expenses of 

Southern Pacific Company. 245,899.01 
Additions and__ betterments 

payable from income of 

Southern Pacific Company. 25,232.60 
Reserve for depreciation of 

rolling stock owned by 

Southern Pacific Company 

and leased to other com- 

MRAEN ok dc wae ok wea sive ee 854,060.67 

ROLGNO aigdisis carancoeaed $26,566,563.02 

Surplus over fixed and 

Other ChArgES 5-6. 60:66 ba0s $21,698,844.74 


$26,117,207.23 —$4,418,362.49 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The combined assets and liabilities, excluding therefrom the stocks of 
the Proprietary Companies deposited against the issue of stocks and bonds 
of the Southern Pacific Company, also the offsetting open accounts between 
the Companies, on June 30, 1912, summarized, were as follows: 


Capital Assets. 


Céat<of read and ‘franchisesc. 0.060 ckcesces $775,446,276.62 


New Mexico & Arizona Railroad Co. and 
Sonora Railway Co. securities.......... 
Stocks and bonds owned by 
Southern Pacific Company 


(Tables Nos. 13, 14, and 

LOM oxi aavaiv.araig diece now nalhatans $379,704,317.62 
Deduct: Stocks and bonds de- 

posited against issue of 

Southern Pacific Company 

stock and bonds....... «++ 232,932,667.41 
Stocks owned by Proprietary Companies 


CRB IIR Oe hb Sencar enieeeetlwernea 
Bay Shore Line terminals and other real 
estate 
Timber treating plants, saw mills, and other 


PIOPETUY 6c cecseccecvcccccccecdvcecccees 
Steamships and other floating equipment 
CEGMIOONGs BE) c0< scales cenkeawaes Pearaies 
Rolling stock (Table No. 26)............. 


Advances for construction and acquisition 
of new lines 
Advances for Oakland-Berkeley electric lines 
Advances to Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
of Mexico 
Advances to electric lines in California and 


re 


ee 


MNGROMG sce we acleiuestod cess awioewadees 
Advances to Kern Trading & Oil Co...... 
Advances to Pacific Fruit Express Co..... 
Lands and other investments...........++. 
Advances to Southern Pacific Land Co.... 
MURA EI o's 66. 9:4: S iso 5-04 wae cnwlew deine 
A SOIR DUO coe cia grditise tt arna cece seceee 


Current and Deferred Assets. 


Cash 
"Time: less GUE CONOR ce 6. iccicccecaciecws 


eee ee ey 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. bond purchase 


MOMGOH kv k Sos cdhvvneicxqeinseceseemeos 
Cae BORON ook ho cade cate Sees coswecaes 
Material and stpphiess «<<< cccccvscsccccee 
Lands and other investments........... ous 

Contingent Assets, 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co...... 
Expenditures closing crevasse of Colorado 

River, protection of levees, etc.......... 
Unadineted: aeeaunte so ios cscs cokccscs 
Paid COMMS CHE iia eiinsck Oe dae's Kdewenege 

TTGHAN x0 ce cscks aiate erabasianbies dacweneane 


6,718,000.00 


146,771,650.21 


330,316.77 
37,998,537.00 
349,879,89 


13,757,104.89 
20,217,267.00 


18,243,976.28 
9,001,020.46 


39,026,799.19 


9,773,318.12 
8,523,255.92 
1,214,923.37 
2,859,564.49 
3,560,000.00 
11,313,997.72 
343,981.17 


$11,065,746.61 


250,000.00 


23,740,362.22 
17,688,174.32 
15,966,973.79 

404,844.38 


$1,845,607.15 


4,049,434.95 


900,355.81 


1,232,689.10 


ee ee ey 


$1,105,449,869.10 


69,116,101.32 


8,028,087.01 





$1,182,594,057.43 
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Capital Liabilities. 

Southern Pacific Company, common stock. .$272,672,405.64 

Southern Pacific Company, preferred stock 

called for redemption but not presented. 
Proprietary Companies: 

Common stock (stock deposited against 
Southern Pacific Company stock and 
bonds excluded) 

Preferred stock (stock deposited against 
Southern Pacific Company stock and 
bonds excluded) 


3,325.00 


73,137,411.00 


12,000,000.00 





$357,813,141.64 
Southern Pacific Company funded debt. ..$140,587.410.00 
Proprietary Companies funded debt 416,717,962.44 
Bonds of underlying companies 20,000,000.00 

——- — 577,305,372.44 





Total stocks and bonds 
Current and Deferred Liabilities. 


$935,118,514.08 


Interest and dividends matured but 
called for 

Interest and dividends due July 1, 
October 1 

Interest accrued to June 30, but not due.. 

Due to Union Pacific Railroad Co 

Vouchers and payrolls 

Other cash accounts.......... istheiee cae 

Deferred liabilities 


$594,947.63 


11,770,374.66 
5,497,399.38 
12,000,000.00 
10,032,203.07 
2,185,009.50 
2,183,351.75 


44,263,285.99 
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Contingent Liabilities, 
Insurance funds 
Rolling stock and floating equipment depre- 
ciation and replacement funds 
Unadjusted accounts 
Principal of deferred payments on land con- 
tracts 
Fund for refunding outstanding old bonds 
of Southern Pacific R. R. Co 3,735,384.83 
5,718,326.39 


$5,438,927.22 


9,709,960.18 
3,113,770.97 


1,955,786.71 


Due to other Proprietary Companies....... 
29,672,156.30 
Difference between par value and charge on 


books of stocks and bonds of Proprietary 
Companies pledged against the issue of 
stocks and bonds of Southern Pacific Com- 
16,720,493.59 
Balance to credit of Profit and Loss 156,819,607.47 


Total 00 obi0s see o. $1,182,594,057.43 


The number of locomotives and cars of standard gauge owned, and the 
total and average capacity of freight-train cars at the close of the year were 
as follows: P 

ER 


Cent. 
81 


2.37 


2.31 
2.52 


2.47 


3.19 


+ INCREASE. 
— DECREASE. 
1 


Last 

YEAR. 
1,858 

142,493 om 


76.12 
117,491 


62.76 
2,192 


THIS 
YEAR. 
1,873 


145,876 


77.88 
120,457 


STANDARD GAUGE. 
Locomotives 
Total weight, excluding tender 
tons) > $s 
Average weight, excluding ten- 
der (tons) : 
Total weight on drivers (tons) 
Average weight on drivers 
(tons 


3,383 


1.76 
2,966 


1,85 
70 











EQUIPMENT. 


The changes in equipment during the year were as follows: 


CoNDEMNED, DESTROYED, 


SoLp or TRANSFERRED 
To ANOTHER CLASS, AND 


CREDITED TO EQUIPMENT. 


7 


Original Cost. 
$247,923.38 


Locomotives 


Baggage cars 

Baggage and mail cars 

i iF PIR ORIG, 666s abo d0 as ene ees 
_ Business cars 

Chair cars 

Dining cars 

Other cars (electric) 

Passenger cars 

Postal cars 

rE eet fy ery eT toe 


Total passenger-train cars 


Ballast cars 
Box cars 
Caboose cars 
Flat cars 
Fruit cars 
Furniture cars 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Logging 
Refrigerator cars 
Stock cars 

Tank cars 

Narrow gauge cars 


(D. B.) cars 
[ee RD ORR 6 6decs 0 5540s shade seen saeens 


$862,418.76 


Total freight-train cars 


$103,934.09 


$1,616,048.24 


$401,772.01 








cm ADDED AND CHARGED TO - 
EQUIPMENT. FReE ASSET, ToTAL, 
7 S. P. Co. 7 
Number. Cost. Number. Cost. Number. 
40 $263,468.75 8 $436,154.87 48 


23 12 
6 


1 
2 


a 


52 


Cost. 
$699,623.63 


6 
14 


53 $329,550.26 


$1,600,021.98 


$1,270,471.72 


230 


> 


74 


10 
77 


$357,300.29 


$340,112.68 


$85,604.89 


$17,187.61 


$227,004.38 


$2,543,837.60 


375 $312,609.27 


$1,262,928.58 


$1,280,909.02 








Notre.—There is included in the above equipment belonging to Companies 
whose properties are operated under leases, viz.: 1 locomotive, 1 passenger 
and 2 freight cars added, the property of Hanford and Summit Lake Ry. 
Co.; 3 freight cars added, the property of Porterville Northeastern Ry. Co.; 
and 10 work cars added, and 1 locomotive, 9 passenger, and 23 freight cars 
vacated, the property of Sonora Ry. Co. 


fIncludes following narrow gauge equipment transferred between Pro- 
prietary Companies: 13 locomotives, 13 passenger cars, 195 freight cars, and 
18 work cars. *Sold by Southern Pacific Company to Proprietary Com- 
panies. 

The original cost and salvage value of equipment retired during the year, 
—_ the amount charged to operating expenses in respect thereof, were as 
ollows: 








* ToTaL. 
$1,616,048.24 
821,964.48 


$794,083.76 


Original cost (estimated if not known) 
Proceeds from sale or salvage value 


Charged to operating expenses 


Work 
EgQuIpMENT. 
$103,934.09 
53,111.12 


$50,822.97 


FREIGHT-TRAIN 
Cars. 
$862,418.76 

463,615.38 


$398,803.38 


PASSENGER-TRAIN 
Cars. 
$401,772.01 
231,594.28 


$170,177.73 


LocoMorIVES. 
$247,923.38 
73,643.70 


$174,279.68 











The locomotives added during the year averaged 142.91 tons total weight of engine, without tender, and 122.45 tons upon drivers. 












Fepruary 28, 1913. 





THIS Last + Increase. PER 
STANDARD GAUGE. YEAR. Year. — DectTEASE. CENT. 
Vreight-train cars ........ ovswe 48,183 49,525 — 1,342 2.71 
Total capacity (tons)........1,940,058 1,917,650 + 22,408 1.17 
Average capacity (tons)...... 40.89 40.41 — a Ga 
Work equipment ........... ton 5,388 5,301 + 87 1.64 


The equipment owned by the respective companies is shown in Tables 
Nos. 25 an ._ The changes during the year, the capacity, and the 
service of all equipment, are shown in Tables Nos. 34, 35 and 36 


TRANSPORTATION OPERATIONS. 


The results of the year’s transportation operations compared with those 
of the preceding year are as follows: 











Increase Per 
This Year. Last Year. or Decrease. Cent. 
Average miles of rail- 
way operated ....... 9,970.40 9,895.07 75.33 .76 
” OperATING INCOME. 
Preignt Giaasenacsos4s $72,648,091.65 $73,677,292.78 —$1,029,201.13 1.40 
Passenwel ows. seta nic’ - 40,269,238.03  40,814,399.52 —545,161.49 1.34 
Mail .csidese sev asees 2,472,768.90 2,474,263.34 —1,494.44 -06 
Express 4050 essa ens 2,517,086.23 2,691,685.53 —174,599.30 6.49 
Other transportation rev- 
OHUES. Accesses eae 1,223,329.20 1,146,768.81 76,560.39 6.68 
Revenues from _ opera- 
tions other than trans- 
POTtatiON “ssese0s <5 1,302,541.63 1,106,618.12 195,923.51 17.70 
Total, rail lines. ..$120,433,055.64 $121,911,028.10 —$1,477,972.46 1.21 
Revenues from outside 
operations .....++... 11,092,114.95  10,709,511.41 382,603.54 3.57 
Total gross oper- 


. »»$131,525,170.59 $132,620,539.51 —$1,095,368.92 .83 
OPERATING EXPENSES. 


ating income 


Maintenance of way and 

















structures .....+-++- $14,464,204.81 $15,889,129.83 —$1,424,925.02 8.97 
Maintenance of equip- 

Menk sancaseanswess 16,318,140.51  15,312,205.79 ~° 1,005,934.72 6.57 
Traffic expenses ...... 3,201,366.63 2,947,063.58 254,303.05 8.63 
Transportaion expenses 38,270,811.05 36,524,585.10 1,746,225.95 4.78 
. General expenses ..... 3,397,583.32 3,848,675.54 —451,092.22 11.72 
Total, rail lines... $75,652,106.32 $74,521,659.84  $1,130,446.48 1.52 
Expenses outside opera- ™ 

ONG 655 dnates sda 10,838,936.91 10,483,554.02 355,382.89 3.39 

Total operating ex- 
DONNER. accasea see $86,491,043.23 $85,005,213.86  $1,485,829.37 1.75 
Net operating income.. $45,034,127.36 $47,615,325.65 —$2,581,198.29 5.42 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 
(Commercial Freight Only 
—Way-bill Tonnage.) 
Tons of freight carried 26,950,150 26,145,241 804,909 3.08 
Tons of freight carried 

One Mus T5545 sss 6,145,555,486  6,066,777,657 78,777,829 1.30 
Ton miles per mile of 

CORO! s666-coua ex (a) 615,843 612,443 3,400 .56 
Revenue per mile of 

MORE. 5 ccsceces er $7,123.32 $7,190.39 —$67.07 .93 
Revenue per revenue 

train mile....(a@) (b) $4.42 $4.51 -—$0.09 2.00 
Average revenue per ton 

per WNe .cawtceses ‘ 1.168 cents 1.186 cents —.018 cents 1.52 
Average distance carried 228.03 miles 232.04 miles —4.01 miles 1.73 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

Revenue passengers car- 

fied: anh eenuedeeads 40,329,011 39,989,058 339,953.85 
Revenue passengers car- 

ried one mile ...... 1,787,640,025  1,808,133,603 —20,493,578 1.13 
Revenue from passenger 

trains per mile of 

TORE: wiijnececgaen a $4,468.67 $4,570.09 —$101.42 2.22 
Revenue from passenger 

trains per revenue 

train mile...(a) (c) $1.65 $1.78 —$0.13 7.30 
Average revenue per 

passenger per mile... 2.208 cents 2.215 cents —.007 cents .32 
Average distance carried 44.32 miles 45.22 miles —.90 miles 1.99 


eee 


(a) Based on traffic over rail lines only, length of ferries used between 
rail stations excluded in distance over which traffic was moved. (b) Rey- 
enue freight train and all mixed train miles. (c) Revenue passenger train 
and all mixed train miles, including miles run by motor cars. 
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Compared with the previous year, 
to the gross revenues was as follows: 


the per cent. of operating expenses 


This Last 
Rart LInes. Year. Year. 
For “Maintenance” (Maintenance of Way and Structures 
and Maintenance of Equipment)......ccccccecccccceces 25.56 25.59 
For “Operation” (Trafic Expenses, Transportation Ex- 
HERSES, GUE GEnGrGl Es Pewee? once seh cccacicccedesccwas 37.26 35.54 
SBOtde CORE SMOR ie oeGlecccsistis va vateaciheeesweca seuaes 62.82 61.13 
Total rail lines and outside operations............eee0008 65.76 64.10 


_The operating income and operating expenses for the year for all lines, 

distributed in accordance with the accounting regulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, are shown in Table No. 29, and for each 
Company in Table No. 30. Details of passenger and freight traffic are 
shown in Tables Nos. 32 and 33. 

The expenses of the rail lines for ‘‘Maintenance’” decreased $418,990.30, 
or 1.34 per cent.; but expenses for “Operation” increased $1,549,436.78, or 
3.58 per cent., a net increase of $1,130,446.48, or 1.52 per cent. The 
increase in expenses for “Operation” resulted from 1,539,233, or 5.61 
per cent., more miles run by locomotives and motor cars in passenger 
service and of 680,459, or 3.54 per cent., more miles run by locomotives 
in freight service; from the additional expenses imposed by the require- 
ments of the “Hours of Service” and “Full Train Crew” laws, and from 
higher wage schedules. 

There were in service 34 gasoline and 65 electric motor cars. The mile- 
age of these cars, 2,095,210 miles, or 8.28 per cent. of the total revenue 
passenger train mileage, is included in the mileage statistics. 

In the following statements the details of operating expenses have been 
combined under titles of accounts to present the year’s expenses in con- 
cise form. 

At the timber-treating plants of the Companies, 2,375,830 cross ties and 
17,695 switch ties were burnettized, and 667,765 cubic feet of piling and 
other timber were creosoted. 


MAINTENANCE OF Way AND STRUCTURES. 





Increase Per 
This Year. Last Year. or Decrease. Cent. 
Average miles of railway 
operated and maintained 
—first and _ additional 
MSin trHOlkess cee scc.5 3 ‘ 10,252.85 10,113.64 139.21 1.38 
WUISBG” AG. tac anees tesa’ $129,909.71 $224,782.13 —$94,872.42 42.21 
PMN. ogc wesla Wee wr slealsiets 1,908,202.60  2,004,200.00 —95,997.40 4.79 
ANG ciwiwerlnsaaceneares 398,814.82 757,163.48 —358,348.66 47.33 
Frogs, switches, and other 
track material .<.6< « 1,224,138.25  1,509,563.48 —285,425.23 18.91 





Total material for 
roadway and track. $3,661,065.38 
Repairs of roadway and 


$4,495,709.09  —$834,643.71 18.57 








CHRO Sinwev.ce naga ces 6,045,252.50 6,499,314.98 —454,062.48 4.99 
Bridges, trestles and cul- 
WORM 5 i. daace eo are-sice wares 935,996.64 1,178,396.55 —242,399.91 20.57 
Buildings, grounds, and 
appurtenances ........ 2,284,330.29 2,210,535.30 73,794.99 3.34 
Snow and sand fences and 
ONGW. GREGG 6.6 dic c0s 160,706.41 147,113.53 13,592.88 9.24 
Electric power, telegraph, 
and telephone lines.... 142,398.65 113,589.79 28,808.86 25.36 
Superintendence ........ 948,597.10 873,995.05 74,602.05 8.54 
Stationery and printing.. 37,300.40 39,230.62 —1,930.22 4.92 
Other expenses ......... 79,046.01 69,124.83 9,921.18 14.35 
Property abandoned 169,511.43 262,120.09 —92,608.66 35.33 
SEGHHE  s. fo coun eoeces $14,464,204.81 $15,889,129.83 —$1,424,925.02 8.97 
Cost per  mile—all 
main tracks ...... $1,410.75 $1,571.06 —$160.31 10.20 


The expenses include $146,556.85, for extraordinary repairs to road-bed 
during high water in Louisiana and other protection work. 


The following rails, ties, tie plates, and continuous rail joints were used 
in making renewals and the entire cost thereof charged to operating ex- 
penses, with the exception of $286,155.61 for pele | weight of rail and 
improved frogs and switches charged to additions and betterments in ac- 
cordance with the Classification of Expenditures for Additions and Better- 
ments promulgated by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Increase er 

This Year. Last Year. Decrease. 

Mileage of new steel rails (track miles)... 256.82 483.11 —226.29 
Per cent. of renewal of all rail in track, at 

SEINE SUMROE 6st ccs onc dCanwee ues 1.84 3.56 —1.72 
Number of burnettized ties............... 2,161,885 2,211,334 —49,449 
Nemner- Of GURGr Gle6 os ccisiicins ccimscccaes 1,446,551 1,378,821 67,730 
TGtal> HANES (GE TOR ies. 465 wicks osiiwccnes 3,608,436 3,590,155 18,281 
Equal to miles of continuous track........ 1,271.92 1,258.44 13.48 
Per cent. of renewal of all ties in track, 

SRCIONEINO GUCRIEE 6 og 6054 oie Groielaiciareneroees 9.14 9.27 —.13 
Deeter “OE Ce DIATE oe dn oo idowdwaceesd 4,069,475 5,365,865 —1,296,390 
Equal to miles of continuous track....... 717.46 940.43 —222.97 
Number of continuous rail joints......... 277,723 372,598 —94,875 
Equal to miles of continuous track....... 433.94 582.19 —148.25 
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The weight of rails per yard in main line and branches at the close of the year was as follows: 








\ 


116-Ib. 


Miles of first and additional 
main tracks operated 
and maintained. 
Main line 
Branches 


Total. 164-lb. 141-lb. 
1.15 


9.53 


5,727.11 


4,669.97 31 


76-lb. 
and 
75-lb. 
20.36 1,382.80 2,498.71 1,686.73 awe 
02 263.52 209.70 926.98 


61.5 Ib. 
and. 
60-1b. 
‘ 109.68 
264.43 1,431.07 


56-lb. 52-lb. and 
and less than 
54-Ib. 52-Ib. 

98 26.70 
404.07 1,145.37 


96-lb.  90-Ib. 80-lb. 70-lb. 65-lb. 





10,397.08 31 10.68 


20.38 1,646.32 2,708.41 2,613.71 264.43 1,540.75 405.05 1,172.07 





-10 
03 


Per cent. of total miles of track 
Per cent. last year 


20 15.84 26.05 
-20 12.55 26.87 


25.14 
26.18 


2.54 
2.61 


14.82 
15.92 


3.90 
4.08 


11.27 
11.47 











MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 


Per 
Cent. 
15.24 

2.13 

11.09 
30.65 
10.84 

1.69 
6.13 
618.97 


Increase 
or Decrease. 
$967,918.16 
—39,149.83 
—588,680.47 
—115,036.26 
—33,336.27 
—6,093.83 
39,285.77 
781,027.45 


This Year. Last Year. 
$7,320,342.48 $6,352,424.32 
1,801,686.66 1,840,836.49 
4,719,238.48 5,307,918.95 
260,253.95 375,290.21 
274,071.96 307,408.23 
355,089.96 361,183.79 
680,247.27 640,961.50 
907,209.75 126,182.30 


Locomotives 

Passenger train cars 
Freight train cars 

Work equipment 

Floating equipment 

Shop machinery and tools. 
Superintendence 

Other expenses 





$16,318,140.51 $15,312,205.79 $1,005,934.72 6.57 


As in the past, the companies have charged to operating expenses the 
original cost (estimated if not known) or purchase price, less salvage, of 
all rolling stock condemned, destroyed, sold, or vacated from any cause 
during the year. The sums thus charged are reported under “Renewals” 
in Table No. 29, and amounted for the year to $794,083.76. 

The average cost of repairs and renewals per locomotive (excluding motor 
cars) and per car per annum, and the average number of serviceable loco- 
motives and cars owned during the year were: 


AVERAGE Cost PER ANNUM. 


AVERAGE 
SERVICEABLE 
NuMBER. 
This Last 
Year. Year. 


(Including original 
cost, less salvage 
of equipment vacated.) 
This Last 
Year. Year. 
$3,361.12 
155.17 


Locomotives, for repairs 
for renewals 





$3,893.10 - 
$794.56 
76.01 


$870.57 
$90.16 


$3,516.29 
$1,005.73 
44.30 


$1,050.03 
$101.80 
8.32 11.55 


Total . $98.48 $113.35 47,921 46,829 


The rolling stock owned by the respective Companies is shown in Table 
No. 26, and the capacity, the service, and the average cost of maintenance, 
are shown in Tables Nos. 34, 35 and 36. 


TraFFic EXPENSES, 


1,872 1,803 
Passenger train cars, for repairs.. 


for renewals 





2,239 2,019 
Freight train cars, for repairs... 


for renewals. 





sewer eeeeeeeeseeee eee 


Per 
Cent. 
6.15 
11.26 
46.14 
5.36 
1,78 


Increase 
or Decrease. 
$63,194.82 
—115,683.15 
294,492.43 
11,642.76 


Last Year. 
$1,027,790.73 
1,027,180.27 
638,244.61 
217,047.51 
37,456.65 36,800.46 656.19 


$3,201,366.63 $2,947,063.58 $254,303.05 8.63 


The increase in “Superintendence” resulted principally from the transfer 
to this account of the salaries and expenses of the Freight Claim Depart- 
ment, which were last year dealt with as an item in “General Expenses.” 


This Year. 
$1,090,985.55 
911,497.12 
932,737.04 
228,690.27 


Outside agencies 
Advertising 
Superintendence 
Stationery and printing... 
Other expenses 





Station and terminal serv- 
i 9,211,434.86 
660,105.20 


8,838,858.98 
660,885.07 


372,575.88 
—779.87 


4.22 
Ferry and river service... 12 
Injuries, loss, damage and 

other casualties ........ 
Superintendence 
Stationery and printing... 
Other expenses 


2,228,867.27 
1,566,454.90 
305,294.38 
119,937.82 


1,946,513.04 
1,572,868.21 
328,563.15 
105,534.20 


282,354.23 
—6,413.31 
—23,268.77 
14,403.62. 


14.51 

41 
7.08 
13.65 
$38,270,811.05 $36,524,585.10 $1,746,225.95 4.78 


The work done by the transportation department of the rail lines com- 
pared with that of last year is as follows: 
Per 


Cent. 
1.21 
4.78 





; Increase. Decrease. 

Total operating revenues errr hee 

Transportation expenses SL FEGi225 95. weccacccsve 

Tons of commercial freight carried one 
mile 

Tons of commercial and company freight 
carried one mile 

Mileage of cars in freight service, includ- 
ing caboose 

Lecomotive mileage with freight 
mixed trains, including helping 

Revenue passengers carried one mile.... 

Mileage of cars in passenger service (in- 
cluding motor cars and trailers) 

Mileage of motor cars (excluding trailers) 

Locomotive mileage with passenger and 
mixed trains, including helping 

Total locomotive mileage in service for 
which the attendant expenses are charged 
to “Transportation Expenses”......... 


78,777,829 1.30 — 


147,690,603 1.98 
7,857,340 1.48 


3.54 
1.13 


680,459 


20,493,578 
4,027,604 
1,409,122 


éese 2.52 
cocccees 20539 


130,111 -49 


648,969 1.24 


*Ton miles per revenue freight train and all mixed train miles™ 


The cost of fuel per locomotive mile run in revenue service and in 
non-revenue service for which the expenses are charged to “Transportation 
Expenses” was 17.33 cents against 17.93 cents last year. 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 
This Year. 


Per 
Cent. 


Increase 
Last Year. or Decrease. 
Salaries and expenses of 
general officers ......... 
Salaries and expenses of 
clerks and attendants... 
Law expenses 
General office expenses.... 
Stationery and printing... 
Insurance 
Pensions 
Other expenses 


$320,634.44 $287,889.88 $32,744.56 11.37 
1,497,055.49 
437,668.27 
249,756.76 
135,321.90 
340,213.16 
219,374.19 182,482.41 


197,559.11 310,150.78 


$3,397,583.32 $3,848,675.54 —$451,092.22 11.72 


The decrease in “Salaries and expenses of clerks and attendants” re- 
sulted principally from the transfer of the salaries and expenses of the 
Freight Claim Department, which were this year dealt with as an item in 
“Traffic expenses.” 


18.58 
13.64 
15.68 
18.40 

21 
20.22 


1,838,686.48 
506,785.83 
215,899.22 
165,839.92 
340,941.02 


—341,330.99 
—69,117.56 
33,857.54 
—30,518.02 
—727.86 
36,891.78 
—112,591.67 36.30 











The average number of tons of freight per train, of loaded cars per train (excluding caboose), and of tons per loaded car for the year were: 











*Tons PER TRAIN. 
‘ 


Loapep Cars PER TRAIN. 


Tons PER LoApEp Car. 
A A. 





a 
+Increase. 
CoMMERCIAL ANB COMPANY FREIGHT. —Decrease. 
(Way-bill Tonnage.) 
Tons. 
—32.52 
—13.68 


—18.20 


8.39 
2.59 


3.84 


Lines East of El Paso 
Lines West of El Paso 





Average all lines 


Per Cent. 


Per Cent. r 
oF LoapEp Car 
MILEAGE 
to ToTaL Car 
MILEAGE. 
73.02+-4.20 
71.70— .36 


72.10+1.11 





> 
+Increase. 
—Decrease. 


— 
+Increase. 
—Decrease. 
Cars. Tons. 
ons. Per Cent. 
—.89 4.45 
—.20 97 


—.39 1.91 


Per Cent. 


4.13 
1.64 


1.98 


Cars. 


—.80 
—A2 


—.46 


18.58 
25.12 


22.72 


19.10 
20.47 


20.06 








TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES. 

Per 
Cent. 
2.63 


Increase 
This Year. Last Year. " or Decrease. 
Locomotives, fuel for..... $9,176,120.72 $9,423,602.40 —$247,481.68 
Locomotive service, other 
8,229,137.42 
6,773,458.48 


9.43 
10.54 


7,520,221.55 
6,127,538.50 


708,915.87 


Train service 645,919.98 


GENERAL. 


Under the requirements of the concessions granted for the construction 
of the railway of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico, re- 
ferred to in former reports, there were completed during the year 31.12 
miles between Mazatlan and Tepic, which places the present end of track 
about 0.50 miles south of the station in the City of Tepic. Including the 
39.50 miles of railway—Naco to Cananea, Sonora—purchased in 1902 from 
on ia -‘'rcas Copper Company, the completed mileage, June 30, 
1912, is 42, 











Fesruary 28, 1913. 


The miles of railway projected under the concessions, the line com- 
pleted, under construction, and remaining to be constructed are as follows: 








Con- 

STRUCTED REMAINING TO BE BUILT. 
To JUNE UNDER To BE 
PROJECTED. 30,1912. Construction. BvuILt. 
Mites, MILEs, MILEs. MILES, 

Main Line — Empalme to 
Guadalajara ....scccsee 815.20 713.55 2.18 99.47 

Branch Lines (Including 
Naco-Cananea Line).... 691.56 268.87 == 422.69 
TORI visioc can eunsasecesdsaeene 982.42 2.18 522.16 


Under the concession as revised November 5, 1910, the time for the com- 
letion of the main line from Empalme to Guadalajara was extended to 
Noveuber 6, 1915, and for the branch lines to November 11, 1920. 


The advances by the Southern Pacific Company for account of the con- 
struction of these lines amounted, on June 30, 1912, to $39,026,799.19. 
Interest charges accruing on these advances during the year have not been 
taken into either the assets or income of the Company. 

The revolutionary depredation claims, amounting to 288,118.74 pesos, are 
still pending before the Mexican Government. Settlement has been re- 
tarded by the fact that the Mexican Government, since February, 1912, has 
been engaged in attempting to suppress an insurrection which first mani- 
fested itself in the States of Sinaloa and Chihuahua. On the main line 
from Empalme to Tepic, twenty-three wooden trestles, having a total length 
of 2,985 lineal feet, and on the Corral-Tonichi Branch, four wooden trestles, 
having a total length of 240 lineal feet, were destroyed by the insurrectos 
between February 14 and June 30, 1912. Claims for compensation for the 
destruction of this property will be presented to the Mexican Government. 


In addition to the completed lines of railway reported under ‘Properties 
and Mileage” and the arc of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of 
Mexico, above referred to, construction either was completed or is progress- 
ing, on the lines of the following companies or of companies organized in 
the interest of the Southern Pacific Company: 


LENGTH OF GRADING 
PROJECTED TRACK GRADING Pro- 
LINE. CoMPLETED. COMPLETED. GRESSING. 
MILEs, MILEs. MILEs. MILEs, 
Central Pacific Railway: 
Fernley, Nev., to Walker 
Mill Junction, Cal.... 135.00 _ 5.59 129.41 
Oreana, Nev., to Rose 
Creek, Nev. (second 
Sake s ho scales seks 47.81 17.60 30.21 
Colusa & Hamilton Rail- 
road: 
Hamilton, Cal., to Har- 
rington “Galji<s<.s26s (61,15 — 45.70 15.45 
Pacific Railway & Navi- 
gation Company: 
Hillsboro, Ore., to Tilla- 
mook, Ore, ..s.ssees 91.16 91.16 
Willamette Pacific Rail- 
road: 
Eugene, Ore., to Marsh- 
field, Ores Gossssess. 130,00 a 8.40 121.60 


A considerable part of the Company’s reeords in its New York office in 
the building of the Equitable Life Assurance Society at No. 120 Broadway, 
were lost or impaired in the fire on January 9, 1912, which destroyed 
said building. Such of these records as were copies of statements received 
from the New Orleans, Houston, Tucson and San Francisco offices were 
readily replaced, and the remaining records were supplied from the full 
and complete details of the company’s operations and transactions published 


annually in_its reports, and the stated and special reports made to the 
gaa Commerce Commission from time to time in respect of its 
affairs. 


In the summer of 1911 the Machinists, Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, Car 
Repairers, and Sheet Metal Workers on the Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific systems formed a Federation and presented demands involving an 
increase in wages aggregating thirty-six ned cent. and working rules and 
conditions which would have seriously abridged the Company’s ability to 
perform its duties to the public as well as to its stockholders. The em- 
ployes were so informed, but at the same time were assured that the 
Company was willing to continue working agreements as theretofore with 
individual crafts, recognizing but without discriminating in favor of or 
against the different unions. A. general strike was declared on September 
30, 1911, and 5,189 employes of the Southern Pacific System and 3,042 
of the Union Pacific System responded. Their places were soon filled, but, 
of course, many unskilled workmen were among those first employed and 
several months elapsed before all of these were replaced and the new force 
was brought up to the proper state of efficiency. Heavy expenses were 
urred in hiring guards to protect the employes of the Company from 
ce and prevent damage to the Company’s property, and much an- 
‘ce and inconvenience in the conduct of the Company’s business 
d; but the expense, loss and inconvenience were very much less than 
ticipated when the strike occurred. ; 
_ There has been a gratifying increase in the edtnings beginning with 
the current fiscal year. The large crops throughout the country have given 
aii impetus to business, and the prospects for a good business year are 

ost encouraging. 








The operating income for the first six months of the 

nt fiscal year compares with that of the previous year as follows: 
1912. 1911. INCREASE. 
G TOVORUE: fp. d ene viens we $75,648,104.61 $69,069,365.41 $6,578,739.20 





pa sche ae $46,041,570.26 $43,200,884.30 $2,840,685.96 
2,916,870.21 2,633,665.40 283,204.81 
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Total expenses and taxes. $48,958,440.47 $45,834,549.70 $3,123,890.77 





Revenue over operating ex- 
penses and taxes..... esses $26,689,664.14 $23,234,815.71 $3,454,848.43 


Under the pension system put into effect on January 1, 1903, there are 
carried on the pension rolls of the rail and water lines 575 employes. The 
payments to them for the year amounted to $229,666.79. 

The accompanying report of the Vice-President and Controller shows 
fully and in detail the financial and other transactions of the Companies, 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
ROBERT S. LOVETT, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND PROPRIETARY 
COMPANIES. 


No. 2.—ComBINEp INcoME AccouNT FoR THE YEAR ENpED JuNE 30, 1912. 
(Revenues and Expenses of “Proprietary” and Non-Proprietary’’ Lines and 
Miscellaneous Income of the Southern Pacific ny and Proprie- 
tary Companies, combining details shown in Tables Nos. 10 and 16.) 











Operating expenses (and taxes) of proprietary lines, interest 

on funded debt and all other expenses of Proprietary Com- 
panies as shown in detail in Table No. 16........ ark geatacarats $109,744,453.15 
Operating expenses, taxes, and all other expenses incurred in 
connection with the operation of the following non-proprie- 

tary lines: ; 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R........ see sce 0h, 089.24 
Sonora Railway ....... eine lew Samdadwus - 905,709.16 
————__ 1,022,528.40 


Disbursements of Southern Pacific Company (Table No. 10): 


Expenses of operating steamship lines.........cececccscece 6,988,547.56 
Interest on funded debt (Table No. 7)......ccccccccccccs ‘a 5,418,562.99 
Interest due to Proprietary Companies on ad- 
WANCES ANd Oen ACCOUNIS. cc... coiccececcesecs $2,825,926.18 
Less interest due from Proprietary Companies.. 1,106,579.40 
———_—_——_ 1,719,346.78 
Rental to Central Pacific Ry. Co.......s.seeees re eee a 10,000.00 
Rental to Nevada &@ California Ry. Cosi. ccictecdecceccsws 3,333.33 
Rental. to Oregon & California KR. RR. Cosk cc csccdsccccceses 5,000.00 
heéntal to Semtnern Pacing Be Hy Cele c cdcccweccctsewcviesss 10,000.00 
cf: ee ea metas Wow dae Valedle S46 occa Gitex cede aati aaen 193,382.36 
General. and miscellaneous expenses. . .5.6 2006. ccicccccceces 52,516.65 
Annual payment for redemption of San Francisco Terminal 
ne SNE ey er fe ee ee ine 5,000.00 
Reserve for depreciation of rolling stock owned and leased 
hth One MIRE 4 ca ants sina cigs ad oem sateacte se wiie'eca xe 854,060.67 
Cost of surveys written off...... Wiii'ck Saket er darwin wa wr eae. eo 30,242.67 
Cost of examinations for water power written off.......... 65,449.09 
Balance to profit and loss (Table No. 3) ...... oie wwiediwae a 21,603,152.98 
WOR S45 xee Sere erek koe Oe aa 6 eal ase igi oe ald Regs bah $147,725,576.63 





Revenues of proprietary lines and miscellaneous income of 
Proprietary Companies as. shown in detail in Table No. 16.$127,996,250.42 
Revenues of the following non-proprietary lines: 


New Mexico & Arizona R. R........ heat acatare $60,176.94 
SOMOtR. MAWES) 6s <cnces tess mabarerdsaa aoes 743,957.80 
——_—— 804,134.74 

Revenues of Southern Pacific Company (Table No. 10): 
Gross revenues from operation of steamship lines........... 
Interest on bonds owned of Proprietary Companies (Table 


7,382,431.96 


TMOG Rta ieisnsie AVON od aeliaaicetenwale wisid: Siew Parweeiele Heaiatge 1,847,879.84 
Interest on bonds owned of companies other than Proprietary 

Campeias ¢ Pama 2G) Siac scala cawieaed ode wcaces Pe 2,670,043.49 
Dividends on stocks owned (Table No. 6).........eeeee. ‘ee 1,063,983.94 
Rentals from lease of road........... adexe Pie Peer ee eee =—:1,669,537.17 
WEVEG 4 a COMIDMIONE foo 6 6.5.5.9.0 GH be 4 hele 0 oo adbaweewcuwmen ie -  2,248,822.50 
Rentals from lease of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facili- 

WE ida bed carci con ei cae meee igccadua ieee Ree One ee aie 12,511.96 
MIRC OTM OUNIE CONTAINS. oric:d « cias-6:) vies soe Onidiaw qaldecw ack ow nes 35,005.93 
Proceeds from sale and lease of lands..........ccceccccecs 43,357.09 
Balance of interest on loans and on open accounts other than 

Wien areoprietary Companies cs: 0c. 5 60et cc veeneccees Se 1,937,001.32 
PAG UHQUE CUS INOGIMIO oc clo cerca e oice nie.eieic's oi alereelewsereeieiae 14,616.27 

ROUMRL ie ore cartel or Sete adie ork AW din © Wisi aha Gated OM a ae oa ele eed $147,725,576.63 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND PROPRIETARY 
COMPANIES. 


No, 3.—ComsBinep Profit AND Loss—YEAR ENpEpD June 30, 1912. 
(Combining details as shown in Tables Nos. 11 and 17.) 


Dividends .on stocks of Proprietary Companies, viz.: 


Central Pacific Ry. Co. preferred........ «+» $692,000.00 
Central Pacific Ry. Co. common..... weueaas 4,036,530.00 
Houston, East & West Texas Ry. Co....... ‘i 211,200.00 
Houston & Shreveport R. R. Co......... tod 120,000.00 
Iberia & Vermilion BR. RB, -Cesiks cccdesesccee 150,000.00 ' 
Louisiana Western R. R. Co......cccceces : 336,000.00 : 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S.S. Co. 600,000.00 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co.........e.eee2++ 9,600,000.00 
Southern Pacific Terminal Co............-- 120,000.00 


$15,865,730.00 
Less paid to: 


Southern Pacific Company..... $15,714,887.00 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Sse 150,000.00 


—— 15,864,887.00 
_——— $843.00 
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Dividends on common stock of Southern Pacific Co., viz.: 
One and one-half per cent. paid January 2, 

1912 $4,090,086.08 
One and one-half per cent. paid April 1, 1912 4, 090, 086.00 
One and one-half per cent. payable July hs 

4,090,086.08 
payable October 


1912 
One and one-half per cent. 
1, 1912 4,090,086.08 
-———————__ 16 360,344.32 


3,149,516.12 


109,455.37 
208,407.34 
34,385.50 


2,500,000.00 
150,278.72 


Discount and commissions on securities sold 
Difference between cost on books and amount received: for 
property sold 
Cost on books, less salvage, of property abandoned 
Uncollectible accounts written off 
Fund for refunding outstanding old bonds of Southern 
Pacific R. R. C 
Advances to collateral enterprises written off 
Payment of old accounts 
Losses San Francisco fire, April, 
Miscellaneous payments 
Adjustment in accounts 
Balance June 30, 1912, viz. 
Southern Pacific Gonpany 
Proprietary Companies 


$66,839,197.55 
89,980,409.92 
————————_ 156, 819,607.47 


$179,405,433.97 





Balance June 30, 1911, viz.: 
Southern Pacific Company $64,137,198.01 
Proprietary Companies, including er 
tures for additions and ar Tae pai 
for out of income—Table No. 4 ¢97,022,899.43 
———————$151,160,097.44 
Pavazce from inc 1 ¢ account (Table No. 2) 21,603,152.98 
Proceeds from sale of unpledged lands 126,740.11 
Proceeds from sale of lands pledged for the redemption of 
bonds 4,948,686.63 
Collection of old accounts 4,354.30 
Annual payments to sinking funds and income from sinking 
fund investments 526,769.11 
Profit on stocks and bonds sold 263,931.07 
Difference between cost and face value of $690,500 Central 
Pacific Ry. Three and One-Half Per Cent., $26,000 Central 
Pacific Ry. First Refunding Four Per Cent., $12,000 South- 
ern Pacific R. R. First Refunding Mortgage Four Per Cent. 
and $5,000 Southern Pacific Co. San Francisco Terminal 
First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds purchased and 
retired 
Contingent liabilities written off 
Miscellaneous receipts 
Old accounts written off 
Nevada & California Ry. Co. liquidation 
Interest accruing prior to July 1, 1911, on bonds owned.. 


62,125.38 
261,475.60 
163,851.71 

10,310.55 

96,185.77 
177,753.32 


$179, 405,433.97 


12—-SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY—ASSETS—JUNE 30, 1912. 
ASSETS. June 30, 1912. June 30, 1911. 
Capital Assets. 


Stocks and bonds owned—Tables Nos. 
14 and 15 


Bay Shore Line Terminals, and other real 
estate 

Timber treating plants, 
other property 

Steamships and other floating equipment— 
Table No. 25 

Rolling stock—Table No. 2 

Advances for Oakland—Berkeley electric 
lines 

Advances for construction and acquisition 
of new lines 

Advarces to Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
of Mexico 

Advances to electric lines in California and 
Oregon 

Advances to Kern Trading & Oil Co 

Advances to Pacific Fruit Express Co 

Lands and other investments 

Advances to Southern Pacific Land Co.... 


NO. 


$379,704,317.62 $342,139,975.55 


37,998,537.00 36,647,704.94 
saw mills, and 

349,879.89 389,723.95 
13,757,104.89 
20,217,267.00 


13,767,289.43 
18,847,153.50 


9,001,020.46 6,578,294.90 


18,243,976.28 42,550,193.07 


39,026,799.19 38,138,720.60 
14,244,045.22 
5,129,821.49 
2,208,492.79 
2,531,599.07 


9,773,318.12 
8,523,255.92 
1,214,923.37 
2,859,564.49 
3,560,000.00 





$523,173,014.51 
295.83 


$544,229,964.23 


Sinking funds 635.41 





$544,230,599.64 $523,173,310.34 
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Proprietary Companies. 


Direct Navigation Co $59,418.81 
ss, “scone i 4 
10,989,463.33 
aaben: East & West Texas Ry. Co...... 29,379.11 
Louisiana Western R. R. Co 58,090.00 


1,769,416.63 
3,178,670.46 
412,322.18 


Co. 
Nevada & California Ry. Co 
Oregon & California R. R. Co 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co 


Voi. 54, No. 9. 


$38,789.18 
10,575,823.87 
"83,462.87 
1,598,248.49 
199,723.84 


3,771,116.87 
48,496.54 





$16,496,760.52 


$16,315,661.66 





Due from other Proprietary Companies... $667,508.01 


$537,779.77 





Contingent Assets. 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co 
Individuals and companies... 
Unadjusted accounts—Proprietary Compa- 
nies 
Expended for account of Colorado River 
revasse 


$1,845,607.15 
364,367.14 


15,153.05 
4,049,434.95 


$1,754,700.09 
380,321.57 


109,885.69 
4,040,648.61 





$6,274,562.29 


$6,285,555.96 





Total assets $622,085,893.49 


$603,666,555.81 


*Includes $3,898,000, face value, San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co. 


Income Four Per Cent. Bonds at 5 per cent. of their face value. 


Interest 


on these bonds is payable on January Ist of each year, if earned, out of 


net earnings and income. 


NO. 12—SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY—LIABILITIES— 


JUNE 30, 1912. 
LIABILITIES. June 30, 1912. 
Cat ital Liabilities. 
Common Stock ‘ 
Preferred stock called for redemption but 
not presented 


$272,672,405.64 
3,325.00 


Total capital stocks $272,675,730.64 


June 30, 1911. 


$272,672,405.64 
3,325.00 


$272,675,730.64 





Four per cent. gold bonds_(Central Pacific 
Stock Collateral), due August 1, 1949... 

Four per cent. twenty-year convertible 
bonds, due June 1, 1929 

Four per cent. convertible 
scription receipts and scrip 

Four and one-half per cent. twenty-year 
gold bonds, due July 1, 1929 

San Francisco Terminal’ first mortgage 
four per cent. bonds, due April 1, 1950. 


$34,218,500.00 
81,148,000.00 
3,910.00 
227,000.00 
24,990,000.00 


bonds—sub- 


$28,769,500.00 
81,148,000.00 
3,910.00 
227,000.00 
18,995,000.00 





$140,587,410.00 


$129,143,410.00 





Total funded debt 


$413,263,140.64 
Current Liabilities. 

Coupons matured but not presented 
Coupons due July 1 
Interest accrued on bonds and loans to 

June 30, but not due 
Dividends due—unpaid 
Dividends due, July 1 and October 1 
Traffic and car service 
Due to Union Pacific Railroad Company.. 
Vouchers and payrolls 


$136,919.50 
3,305,132.50 


4,608,182.85 
29,718.16 
8,180,172.16 
1,007,989.95 
12,000,000.00 
7,531,340.57 


$401,819,140.64 


$92,609.50 
3,104,232.50 


3,971,133.33 
139,956.96 
8,180,172.16 
653,076.76 
20,007,305.41 
7,656,407.53 





$36,799,455.69 


$43,804,894.15 





Deferred Liabilities. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co 

Taxes assessed but not due 

Wells Fargo & Co.’s Express contract.... 
Sinking fund uninvested 

Individuals and companies 


$93,697.40 
548,104.00 
80, 000.00 .00 


458,208. 34 


$79,567.35 
439,935.60 
112,000.00 





$1,180,645.15 


$631,798.78 





Proprietary Companies. 
Central Pacific Ry. Co 
Houston, East and West Texas Ry. 0. 
Houston & Shreveport R. R. 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. “Co 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co 50,119,915.10 
Southern Pacific Terminal Co 12,521.21 


$29,416,986.98 


47,397.91 
1,161,507.13 


$34,639,092.32 


22,850.52 
1,586,952.80 
39,623,464.90 
4,133.10 





$80,758,328.33 


Current Assets. 


Agents and conductors 
Income accrued to June 30, on securities 


Individuals and companies.............+. 
U. S. Government transportation 

Material and supplies 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. bond 


Deferred Assets. 
Individuals and companies............... 


$10,418,074.64 


250,000.00 
1,167,198.74 
1,495,942.60 


2,261,059.36 
2,626,585.25 
805,268.08 
11,651,972.14 


23,740,362.22 


$11,139,809.25 
24,963,456.67 
1,023,927.54 
1,098,284.52 


1,247,131.30 
2,744,429.42 
780,796.19 
13,895,338.50 





$54,416,463.03 


$56,893,173.39 





$461,074.69 


Due to other Proprietary Companies 


Contingent Liabilities. 
Marine insurance fund 
Steamship insurance fund 
Floating equipment replacement fund 
rare for replacement and depreciation 
of rolling stock 
Insurance fund 
Unadjusted accounts : 
Principal of deferred payments on land 
contracts 


Total liabilities 
Balance to credit of profit and loss 


Total liabilities 


$76,141,217.14 





$6,385,834.40 


$2,313,064.67 





$3,163,535.48 
1,607,697.54 
6,434,380.10 


2,021,813.92 
507,193.52 
3,054,573.37 


70,097.80 


$3,175,954.02 
1,607, '697.54 
5, 571, 623.83 


1,253,188.65 
"353,599.16 
2,743,926.39 


113,252.83 





$16,859,291.73 


$14,819,242.42 





$555,246,695.94 


66,839,197.55 


$539,529,357.80 
64,137,198.01 





$622,085,893.49 


$603,666,555.81 





